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Coast Touns of Istria and Dalmatia. 





IHE coast cities of 
Istria and  Dal- 
Matia were once 
extremely rich in 
ecclesiastical gold- 
smith’s work, and 
a tolerable number 
of examples of 
various ages have survived the sackings 
and pillagings which most of the 
towns have suffered at one time or 
another; though the destruction of 
objects the material of which is valuable 
apart from the workmanship has 
naturally been great, since the melting 
down of reliquaries and chalices, etc., 
has often provided funds for their owners 
in time of need, apart from the loss from 
robbery of various kinds. The establish- 
ment of centralised museums, too, has 
robbed many towns of the treasures in 
which they used to take pride, and 
instances have been recorded in which 
the communes have presented precious 
relics of antiquity to the central 
authority of their own motion. As 
might be expected, early examples are 
very few.in number, the greater part 
being rather late Medieval and Renais- 
Sance. ‘There is, of course, plenty of 
Rococo silver work, which calls for no 
remark in general, and may be neglected 
by the traveller of taste, although its 
showiness excites admiration in some 
minds, 

There is one very fine, and almost 
unique, piece of antique silver work in 








first mention, however. It is a rhyton 
found at Taranto, the motif being the 
head of a young deer. The ears, which 
project at right angles, are riveted on, 
the rest is repoussé in one piece. It is so 
finely modelled and so accurate in its 
detail that it has been recognised as a 
representation of the Cervus Dama, 
which was formerly common in 8. Italy. 
The interior of the ears and the lip of the 
cup have been gilt, and in the nostrils is 
niello. Round the neck is a band with 
four small figures, probably representing 
the nuptials of Poseidon and Saturia, 
daughter of Minos, from which Taras, 
the mythical founder of Taranto, was 
born. Two of the figures are seated, 
two standing ; their draperies are gilded. 
The handle curves gracefully to the 
back of the jawbones, where it is 
attached to a palmette. The work may 
be of the [Vth century B.c., the doe’s 
head being much finer than the figures, 
which are possibly a later addition. 
The only similar piece of silver work 
known is the bull’s head rhyton in the 
Hermitage Collection at St. Petersburg. 
In this also the figures (which are of 
barbarians) are inferior to the animal 
forms. 

At Grado two early reliquaries of 
silver were found beneath the high altar 
in August, 1871. One is cylindrical, 
with a convex lid, upon which is repre- 
sented in relief the Virgin enthroned, 
with the babe at her breast. .Her right 
hand holds a cross-headed sceptre, and 
behind her head is a nimbus with the 
usual monogram, MH @Y. The cylinder 





of names of saints in Roman letters. 
These are ‘“‘Sanc. Maria, Sane. Vitvs, 
Ses. Cassianvs, Sanc. Pancrativs, Sane. 
Ypolitvs, Sane. Apollinaris, Sane. 
Martinvs.’’ Within is a central cylinder 
and six compartments radiating from it, 
which contained a small cylindrical 
vase of gold with rings round it, a little 
glass flask, closed up and containing 
water, a little gold box with crosses and 
a leaf pattern on the outside and a cross 
of dark green enamel on the cover, a 
small slab of chalk or cement with a 
Greek cross imprinted on it, and several 
thin gold plates with the names: of 
saints upon them. Several of the printed 
accounts say that there were six, but 
the glass case which encloses the casket 
and its contents has eleven, with the 
names as follows :—‘* Domna Maria, Secs. 
Cassianvs, Sc. Martinvs, Sc. Brancativs, 
Ses. Troteomvs, Sca. Agnes, Ses. Bitvs (? 
Vitus); Ses. Apollonaris, Ses. Hyppolitvs, 
Ses. Sabastianvs, Scs. Severvs.’ Dr. 
Kandler concluded that it came from the 
church of 8. Niceta in Aquileia, and 
was brought to the island with other 
treasures in 452 for safety from Attila. 
De Rossi thought that the appellative 
‘“Domna” distinguishing the Virgin 
was against such high antiquity ; but in 
a later number of his “ Bullettino ” 
he described an inscription of about 457 
at Loja, in Spain, in which the title 
‘* Domnus ” or “ Domna ”’is applied to all 
the saints, including the Virgin. ‘The 
other reliquary is elliptical, and has upon 
its sides reliefs and inscriptions bordered 
with a rough leaf-moulding. Round the 
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middle are eight medallions with male 
and female heads, divided into two 
groups of five and three by palm trees. 
Above and below is a row of names ; 
those of the top row being : “+ Sanctvs 
Cantivs, Sanc. Cantianvs, Sancta Can- 
tianilla, Santvs Qvirinvs, Santvs 
Latinv.” The lower row runs: “TS. 
Lavrentivs, vs JIoannes, vs Niceforvs 
Santisreddedidbotvm. 
etc., reddidit votum.) The use of b for v 
is characteristic of the period of the 
Patriarch Elias (568), who laid down the 
fine pavement. The cover is slightly 
domical, upon it are two lambs, and 
between them a gemmed cross. ‘They 
stand on a hill from which the four Para- 
dise rivers flow. Within was a second 
silver casket filled with water and some 
remains of relics. ‘These interesting reli- 
quaries are still preserved at Grado. At 
Pola a similar discovery was made in 1880 
of a silver reliquary worked in relief with 
figures, and a smaller one of gold, of the 
Vth century, engraved with Christian 
symbols, which are now in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna. They were found to 
the east of the cistern on the north side 
of the cathedral, and had probably been 
buried beneath the altar of the basilica of 
S. ‘Tommaso, which once stood on the site 
of the piazza and cistern. These are 
the only pieces of Early Christian gold- 
smith’s work, and a long gap separates 
them from the productions of the com- 
mencement of the medisval period. 

For many years the patriarch of 
Aquileia was the most important terri- 
torial magnate of the country bordering 
on the northern part of the Adriatic, 
and, indeed, at one time his ecclesi- 
astical power was. nearly as great as 
that of the Pope. As might be expected, 
the treasury of the cathedral was exceed- 
ingly rich, as the few things which still 
exist. prove—coupled with the account of 
the objects divided between Udine and 
(iérz when the patriarchate was suppressed 
in 1751. ‘The two archbishoprics of Gérz 
and Udine replaced it. To Udine were 
sent a silver arm of S. Ermagoras and one 
of S. Fortunatus, a crystal vase with a 
finger of S. Benedict, part of the jaw of 
S. ‘Andrew the apostle, heads of SS. 
Agapito and Anastasia, other relics in a 
crystal box, and three chests containing 
relics and objects not specified. The 
treasure was stolen in 1810, and all has 
disappeared. Certain of the objects still 
existing at Gérz help one to. estimate 
the loss. There is a bishop’s crozier 
of the end of the XIIth century, 
Romanesque in style, decorated with 





(Vir spectabilis, 





seven pieces of rock crystal arranged 
diagonally, and with a knop of the 
same, set at a later date. The crook is 
set with precious stones, rubies, tur- 
quoises, aquamarine, and _lapis-lazuli. 
Within is the Lamb holding a cross, 
under it the whorl finishes with a 
dragon. A much older bishop’s staff is 
of worm-eaten wood, set in metal at a 
later date to preserve it from destruction, 
said to have been given to S. Ermagoras 
by S. Peter or S. Mark. There is also a 
great crucifix of gilded silver on a wood 
basis with a rough naturalism free from 
Byzantine influence. ‘The cross is made 
into a tree from which grapes hang ; the 
nimbus is set with large amethysts and 
small rubies, Of the same period is a 
fine bookcover of gilded silver with the 
subject of the Ascension. Christ en- 
throned in a vesica is supported by two 
angels ; below is the Madonna as orante, 
surrounded by the apostles. The border 
consists of fine leaf-scrolls, late XIIth 
century in character. A silver statuette 
of the Madonna and child is of the XIVth 
century. The child is nude, tall, and 
thin, wearing a crown decorated with 
pearls and trefoils. ‘The naked portions 
are matt silver, the draperies are gilded. 
It stands on a pedestal of three orna- 
mented steps. Other objects are also 
recorded as having been sent—the heads 
of the martyrs SS. Ermagoras, Laurence, 
and Sigismund, King of Burgundy ; the 
gilded vase, closed with crystal in the 
form of a chalice containing the rest of 
the jaw of S. Andrew, another similar 
with the finger of S. Bernard, and 
twenty-seven caskets of “ good work in 
wood with silver ornaments full of 
relics,”’ 

At Zara in the Cathedral treasury is 
a reliquary which was once at Grado, 
containing the head of S. Orontius 
(Fig. 1)—a work of the end of the XIth 
century, using material of an_ earlier 
date. Upon the sides and front is an 
arcade with alternate twisted and 
fluted columns, beneath which are 
figures of saints holding benedictional 
crosses and robed in the Greek manner. 
The names are in mixed Latin and (ireek 
letters, and the saints are Sabinianus, 
Felix, Vitalis, Satorus, Repositus, Nepti- 
mus, Januarius, Arotatius, Onoratus, and 
Fortunatianus. On the back is a plate 
with inscription in Roman letters :—- 
‘* +Sergivs F Mai Nepos zallae fecit hanc 
capsam sco capiti Arontii Martiris ”’ Sig. 
Bianchi has found the names of Madius 
and Zella in documents of 1067 and 
1096, and that of “ Sergius tribunus”’ 





Fig. 1, Reliquary of St. Orontius, Zara, 





in 1091. On the top is the escutcheon 
of Archbishop Pesaro (1505-30) and two 
quatrefoils. The casket has been mended 
with strips of stamped silver of various 
periods. 

Two reliquaries of the XIIth century 
are described by Eitelberger and Mp. 
T. G. Jackson, but were not shown to 
us, though we were assured that we had 
seen everything of interest. One holds 
the head of S. Giacomo Interciso, 
martyr of the Vth century. It has a 
domed top, and round the ring is an 
inscription :—‘‘ | Ego Bosna ivssi fierj 
anch capsam ad onorem scs_ iacobi 
martiris ob remedivm anime chasei 
viri mei et anime mee.” On the lid in 
round medallions are six figures—Christ 
with the monograms IC XC, Jachbus 
martyr, Judas,- Simon, Johannes, Maria, 
Round the drum is an arcade supported 
on fluted, twisted, or diapered columns, 
under which are the figures of nine 
apostles, named, SS. Petrus, Paulus, 
Andreas, Jacobus, Tomas, Jacobus 
again, Filippus, Bartolomeus, Mateus, 
The ground is plain silver, the figures 
gilded. On the summit is a classic 
head with flying hair, a relief which did 
not form part of the original work. The 
letters are like those of the monument 
to Vekenega, who died in 1111, and 
Bianchi says there was a prior named 
Chaseus or Chaseo in 1096. An arm 
reliquary bears the inscription in raised 
Lombardic letters :—‘‘ Ego Chacia usor 
Dimitrii feci fieri hoc opus.” It is of 
plain metal enriched with filigree and 
set with stones and patterned cloisonné 
enamels, and stands upon a triangular 
cast base with three feet ; on each side 
is a winged figure with sceptre and 
orb amid XIIth century scrollwork. 
Bianchi says Demetrius, husband of 
Chacia, was prior in 1162. An interest- 
ing reliquary inscribed “‘ Hic est spongia 
dni pyw potat fvit in patibulo crucis,” 
is supported by four dragons without 
wings, but with raised tails. It is a 
tube of crystal surmounted by a crucifix, 
below which is a band of natural leaves 
with birds. Between this and the foot 
is a cube of crystal surrounded by cast 
and pierced metal, a figure of a man in 
civilian dress blowing a horn alternately 
with a knight tilting and carrying 2 
falcon through a wood typified by a 
tree behind him. . 

The treasury contains many interesting 
things of a later date, of which the reli- 
quary of S. Crisogono is perhaps the 
most interesting, as showing earlier 
enamels in a good XIVth century setting. 
On the front are two square enamels 
of SS. Zoilus and Anastasia, with little 
chapels at their sides supported on 
slender twisted columns. Upon the lid 
are three similar vesica-shaped medallions, 
S. Crisogono in the middle, S. John 
Baptist on the left, and S. John [vange- 
list on the right. Cypress trees are on 
each side of the figures, enamelled dark 
green. S. Crisogono is robed as a king, 
crowned and holding a cross before his 
breast, angels at each side of his head 
hold tapers. ‘The material 1s silver. 
The figures are delicctoly drawn, and 
the ground is filled in with deep,,blue 


enamel, red and green are also wt 
The borders show good vine-leat_sero™- 
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The ends have a rough sexfoil 1 
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scrolls imitating the old. The inscription 
js round the lid in Lombardic letters of 
silver on a ground of red enamel :— 
“Hoc op. fvit fact tvr nobiliv viror 
viti cadvl vvlecin martinvsii et Pavli de 
(jalcign ann.D. M.CCCXXVI.” Several 
arm reliquaries of late XIVth century 
are of the usual excellence. One of 
§. Crisogono, one of S. Donato, with 
many jewels and a pierced band of holes 
representing the opening of the sleeve, 
one with plaques of transparent 
enamel and vine scrolls said to contain 
a finger of S. John Baptist, ete. An 
ugly head reliquary of S. Mary Magdalene 





of 1332 has flowing hair to the shoulders, | 
and a hexagonal pyx on a stem has on | 
the knop and foot a half-length of our | 


Lord erect in the tomb. A’ foot of 


S. Crisogono in a shoe-shaped reliquary | 


with jewelled bands has a pretty flowing | 


scroll pattern of the early Renaissance 
in low relief. A casket reliquary of S. 
Daniel is rather coarser work of the 
Renaissance upon the same lines as 
the earlier reliquaries, with four saints, 
one replaced by a risen Christ. Bishop 
Valaresso’s pastoral staff is also preserved, 
a fine work of 1460, 6 ft. 6 in: high 
(Fig. 2). It is hexagonal, divided into 
eight sections by bands of which every 
other one is broader and more decorated. 


A pierced pattern is on these, and pro- | 
jecting triangles which serve as spandrils | 


to the trefoiled arches which are incised 
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Fig. 2. Bishop Valaresso’s Crozier, Zara, 




















Fig. 3. Reliquary in S. 


on the spaces between. The knop is an 
elaborately. niched and _ pinnacled:.archi- 
tectural feature of two stories with 
figures in the niches and beneath the 
canopies. It terminates in a foliated 
form (which looks like a later addition) 
from which the crook springs. Round 
the outside of this are half-length figures 
of prophets emerging from foliage, some 
of which face in each direction, with a 
statuette of Christ at the summit. 
Within are two figures, a crowned woman 
holding a book, and a mitred male figure, 
probably intended for the Virgin and 
Bishop Valaresso himself. At Lesina 
there is a crozier of gilded brass, made 
for Bishop Patrizio (1509-22), which has 
something of the same arrangement, 
though much less architectural.. In the 
crook is a Coronation of the Virgin with 
curious half-figures emergent from con- 
ventional flowers, and round the top, 
outside, heads of Christ and the apostles 
sunilarly treated. Below are busts of 
prophets set like scales against the curve, 
and on and about the knop are numerous 
figures of saints, the symbols of the 
evangelists, etc., and a symbolical treat- 
ment of the six days of Creation. 

The treasury of S. Maria Maggiore, 
which Mr. T. G. Jackson does not appear 
to have seen, though he was admitted 
to the convent, contains several inter- 
esting objects. A XIVth century 
reliquary of an unknown saint (Fig. 3) 
has a fine equestrian figure of a knight 
with lance in rest, said to be S. Crisogono, 
between two figures of ecclesiastics, 
SS. Zoilus and Donato, all three in high 
relief. Upon the pyramidal corner are 
medallions of the symbols of the evange- 
lists in lower relief, with bands of running 
ornament along all the angles. At the 
back are figures of Christ and two saints, 
and at each end three saints. The 
reliquary of S. Quirinus, another work 
of the same period, has saints under a 
pointed trefoiled arcade on twisted 
columns, with foliage in the spandrils. 
In the centre at the back is a figure of 


Maria Muggiore, Zara. 
Our Lord ; on the lid are an angel and 
saints between scrolls. The reliquary of 
S. Gregory, also of the character of the 
X[Vth century, has on the front Christ 
enthroned between standing figures of 
SS. Mark and John, beneath a round- 
arched arcade on twisted columns. ‘Three 
| more saints are at the back, and at the 
ends are the subjects of the Annunciation 











Fig. 4, Reliquary in 8S. Maria Maggiore, Zara, 
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and the Visitation. Upon the sloping 
parts of the lid are medallions of angels 
writing between scrollwork, and at the 
top a figure of 8. Gregory. It was 
a votive offering of Catherine, wife of 
Sandalius Voivode of Bosnia, who died 
besween 1433 and 1436. A panel of 
S. Gregory, with low mitre and inscription 
in Lombardic letters, holding a dragon- 
headed crozier and with his bird at the 
other side, has a stamped border of 
the XITVth century, which, like the last 
reliquary, may be later. A fine relief 
of the Madonna and Child, with decorated 
nimbi, upon a ground which has been blue 
enamel, has a gabled top with a border of 
relics in roundels with jewels in the 
interstices. It was once a door, as the 
hinges still attached to the wood show. 
‘The reliquary of the Clothes of Our Lord 
is early Renaissance of good design (Fig. 
4), using figures which appear to be of an 
earlier date. In the centre is an oblong 
panel with the Madonna “ del Parto ” 
in the centre and S. John Baptist and 8S. 
Paul in high relief. Outside, on brackets, 
are the Angel Gabriel and the Virgin ; 
at the back are S. Anthony and another 
saint. Above is a medallion containing 
three relics, from the manger at Bethle- 
hem, from the house of Nazareth, and 
from the clothes of Our Lord, crowned 
by a crucifix, and flanked by figures of 
the Virgin and §. John on brackets. 
On the foot are four medallions in niello. 
(T'o be concluded in ovr neat.) 
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NOTES. 
wath’, (FHE most noteworthy 
Bridge feature of the Board of 'Trade 
Accident, 


inquiry on ‘Tuesday was 
the important evidence given by Mr. 
Moncrieff, who had been requested by 
Sir William Arrol to advise his company 
as to the cause of the mishap. In order 
that this evidence may be duly appre- 
ciated we should state that the four 
hydraulic jacks from which the caisson 
was suspended were situated at the 
corners of an imaginary square A, B, (, D. 
The jacks at A and B were respectively 
south and north of the middle of the 
inner or eastern pair of steel girders, and 
the jacks at C and D were respectively 
south and north of the middle of the outer 
or western pair of girders. Each pair of 
girders was bolted to a steel plate, and the 
jacks rested on blocks of timber placed 
upon the girders. Having carefully 
examined the staging, the girders, and 
the lowering appliances, Mr. Moncrieff 
felt absolutely certain that immediately 
before the accident the bulk of the weight 
was carried diagonally by the jacks at 
A and D, instead of being uniformly 
distributed between the four jacks. The 
accuracy of this view is supported by the 
present condition of the girders, and by 
the testimony of Mr. C. P. Hogg, another 
engineer advising the contractors. Both 
of these witnesses believed that the 
reason for this diagonal load was to be 
found in the relaxation of pressure by 
the jack at B. From the evidence of Mr. 
Cunningham, the contractors’ resident 
engineer, it appears that the positions in 
which the exhaust cocks of the jacks were 
found are not inconsistent with unequal 
lowering. Mr. Moncrieff was very clear 


the undue transference of load to the 
jacks at A and D, and that the first 
motion was due to the settling of the piles 
beneath the uprights supporting the jack 
at A. On Saturday last he observed 
that these piles had sunk 4 in. or 5 in., 
the result being to tilt the staging and 
thus cause the girders to fall over towards 
the west. Once in that position they 
would be unable to carry the weight of 
the caisson, which would double up the 
girders at’ D, and carry away the jacks 
at. either end of the diagonal line A, D. 
Although we may have to wait some 
weeks or months for the ofticial report, 
it seems clear from the questions put to 
Mr. Biggart, the managing director of 
the contracting company, that the 
inspector virtually indorses the opinions 
of Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Hogg. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Mr. Biggart, 
accepting the same conclusions, has 
expressed the intention of making the 
girders used in future operations of the 
kind of sufficient strength to carry the 
load at two points only, and to connect 
the girders so as to prevent them from 
being pushed over on to the flat. Unfor- 
tunately there seems to be no practical 
means of avoiding unequal working of 
the jacks except by close personal 
supervision. 





Tne annual ‘ Coal Tables 
have just been issued by the 
Board of Trade, relating to 
the output of the world for the year 1906 ; 
and, to favour comparison with other 
countries, the figures have for the first 
time been so expressed as to make the 
universal unit the ton of 2,240 Ib. The 
coal output of the United Kingdom 


Coal 
Statistics. 


again creates a record, being over 
251 million tons. ‘The ‘ bumper ” 
years commenced some time back, 


and since the year 1901 the output has 
increased by over 32 million tons. 
The coal output of the world is 
estimated at about 915 million tons, so 
it appears that that of the United King- 
dom very nearly represents one-third of 
this total. Of late years the average 
value of the coal per ton as taken at the 
collieries has steadily fallen. In 1900 it 
was 10s. 93d., whereas in 1906 it is stated 
to be 7s. 33d. Despite the enormous 
output of 1906, however, the provisional 
figures point to a rise in price of 4d. per 
ton. 





THERE is much to be said 
Trafic Problem, in favour of the sketch put 
forward by Mr. Waterhouse 
at last week's meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association. The idea of a western 
and a southern focus for traffic, each with 
a central railway station in substitution 
for scattered termini, is academically 
good, but we fear that even if the various 
municipalities were ready to undertake 
their share the railway companies would 
be somewhat reluctant to transfer their 
chief stations to the new sites, unless the 
ratepayers could be persuaded to pay 
the cost. We are not quite sure that the 
public would like a great terminus at 
the Elephant in substitution for Waterloo, 
Charing Cross, Cannon-street, and Hol- 
born Viaduct stations, and it seems likely 
that the abolition of the latter would 
increase rather than diminish cross-river 





on the points that the primary cause was 


—— 
—— 


the absence of abundant tube railways 
and perhaps legislation compelling people 
to use them in preference to vehicles 
crossing the bridges. The proposed main 
roads east and west should he of great 
value, but unfortunately highways of 
the kind cost immense sums of money, the 
provision of which is the stumbling-block 
of most projects for the improvement of 
the metropolis. In spite of this, it 
is well that the need for action should be 
kept before the public, and we trust that 
the Government will not lose sight of Mr. 
Waterkouse’s excellent suggestion that 
a committee of architects should be 
associated with the new traflic authority 
when the day of that long-desired hody 
shall have dawned. 





Roads AS IN this country, the 
and question of constructing road 
Motor Traffle. surfaces with special regard 
to the requirements of motor traffic 
is attracting much attention in France, 
where an international congress on the 
subject is being organised by the Ministry 
of Public Works. A recent article by 
the President of the ‘Touring Club of 
France points out that French highways 
are suffering most seriously from the 
wear and tear of motor traffic, and that 
road surfaces which formerly lasted from 
six to twelve years now require complete 
reconstruction after two or three years. 
With the object of avoiding this wholesale 
destruction, the writer advocates a form 
of pavement consisting of small setts 
laid on a solid concrete foundation, and 
estimates the annual cost of maintenance 
at 2001. per mile, as against 300/. per 
mile for macadam. There is no doubt 
that a pavement of setts properly laid 
is the cheapest and most durable form 
of road surface. Small setts have been 
used extensively in various (German 
provinces, but, as a rule, without the 
concrete foundation. The same type of 
paving has recently been tried in Lanca- 
shire, but no definite data are available 
at present as to its durability. As com- 
pared with ordinary setts, the surface 
would cause far less resistance to traction 
and less noise, and if formed of suitable 
stone, properly jointed and laid on 2 
secure foundation, a pavement of small 
setts ought to be satisfactory and 
economical, but the first cost would 
necessarily be high, probably double that 
of ordinary macadam. 


ALTHOUGH no official recom- 
mendations have yet been 
made in the form of a Board 
of Trade Report on the Halifax disaster, 
we are glad to notice that the authorities 
of that town and of Leeds also have been 
giving serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of tramway brakes. A few days ag° 
practical tests were conducted in Leeds 
upon a new type of electro-magnetic 
brake patented by Mr. Maley, of the 
Corporation Tramways Department. . 
advantage of this brake lies in the = 

that its action is entirely upon the ral’s, 
the wheels being perfectly free to rae 
when the brake has been applied. ee 

is clearly a good idea, for most of the 
tramway accidents which occur are due In 
large measure to the too violent applica- 
tion of the brake blocks, thereby locking 
the wheels and giving rise to skidding. 


Tramway 
Brakes, 





traffic. It would certainly do so in 


Apart from possible derangement 
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——— 
ot the mechanism, the only cause 
that might lead to failure is the acci- 
jental interruption of current. Of 
wurse, it would be impossible to devise 
any safety device without some loophole 
fr breakdown. The apparatus here 
mentioned appears to be a distinct step 
in advance, and we hope to hear more of 
it after further trial has been made. 





THe case of Tunnicliffe & 


‘Damages 
‘oo Hampson, Ltd., «.- West 
subsidence. Leigh Colliery Company, 


[td., a Note on which will be found in 
our issue for May 26 last, has been 
arried to the House of Lords. The 
cage raises the important point what 
qe the damages recoverable when 
remises have sustained damage from 
subsidence owing to the working of 
mines in their vicinity? The mine 
owners admitted that some damage had 
heen caused to the premises (cotton 
mills) by past working, and the costs of 
repairs to the mill cottages, engines, etc., 
was assessed at 1,300/., but a further 
caim was put in for depreciation of the 
remises owing to the risk of further 
subsidence in the future, and the cost of 
repair was put at some 13,200/. This 
figure was arrived at by considering the 
selling value of the premises, which, it 
was contended, would be affected by the 
fear of further subsidences. The Court 
of Appeal, reversing the decision of the 
Judge of the Chancery Division, upheld 
this view, Lord Justice Romer dissenting, 
but the House of Lords have reversed 
this judgment. It is laid down that 
damages arising from want of support 
can be recovered as and when the 
damage occurs ; the cause of action is the 
actual damage sustained, and if fresh 
damage occurs it can be recovered, the 
claim not being barred by the Statute of 
Limitations. ‘This being so, a fear that 
excavations may cause damage gives no 
cause of action, and an apprehension of 
future damage cannot be considered. 
The case has been referred back to the 
Official Referee to ascertain the actual 
damage sustained, as such damage was 
not necessarily covered by the amount 
expended in repairs. 





In the case of Cheney v. 
Piccadilly Hotel Company 
(the Buzlder, ante, p. 624), 
the sole question for the Court was 
whether a nuisance had been created by 
obstruction to the light to certain 
windows of the premises of which the 
plaintiff held a long lease, by reason of 
the erection of the new premises for the 
Piccadilly Hotel. This question of fact 
the Court decided in the _plaintiff’s 
favour, and we only refer to the case by 
teason of certain observations made by 
the learned judge on the expert evidence 
called before him. He is reported as 
having said that the case illustrated the 
elasticity of the opinion of experts under 
the strain of advocacy, and that they 
had not assisted the Court beyond the 
information to be found in the plans. 
He further intimated that in future, in 
cases of ordinary difficulty only, one 
€xpert witness on each side would be 
allowed on taxation. The practice has 
grown up of calling experts witnesses in 

ht cases, an expense which deters 
Many people from’ entering upon 


Evidence 


in 
Light Cases, 





litigation to maintain their rights, and 
a limit on the number of such witnesses 
would be beneficial to laymen. When 
it is simply a question whether or not a 
nuisance has been created, that is to 
say, following the decision in Colls v. 
Home and Colonial Stores, whether the 
premises have been rendered less fit for 
the purposes of occupation or habitation, 
ordinary witnesses would seem capable 
of giving as valuable evidence as experts. 
Now that the technical rule as to the 
angle of light has been superseded, 
the expert, when he has prepared the 
plans and has explained them to the 
Court, would seem to have fulfilled his 
function. 





Ir the service of steamers 
on the Thames, supplied by 
the London County Council, 
has served no other purpose, it has 
certainly formed a useful illustration of 
the evils which ensue from Municipalities 
employing the rates in commercial 
undertakings of a hazardous nature. 
The latest Report of the Highways 
Committee shows that the undertaking 
gave a loss for the year ending March 31 
of 40,373/., and even the summer season 
gave a further estimated loss of some 
6,300/. The proposal laid before the 
Council to authorise the sale of six of the 
boats drew forth the usua! arguments 
that this undertaking was not a com- 
mercial undertaking, but one to be kept 
up for the good and health and happiness 
of the public. The Report of the Com- 
mittee recently issued showed that the 
outstanding debt, including boats and 
piers, amounted to some 278,000/., the 
debt charges being some 22,000/., with 
an estimated liability for the upkeep of 
piers of some 8,000/., and of 10,CO0/. or 
16,000/. on boats. Will the ratepayers 
consider such an expenditure out- of 
their pockets as for the good of the 
public? The public, as far as means of 
transit in London are concerned, is now 
well supplied, passengers in most cases 


Thames 
Steamboats, 


being carried at less than cost price, and 


the ratepayers may well fail to see why 
they should contribute to maintain 
another service even for ‘“ the health 
and happiness” of limited numbers, 
The fact, moreover, must not be lost 
sight of that had the London County 
Council not intervened this “ health and 
happiness’ would in all probability 
still have been supplied out of the pockets 
of private shareholders. 





ne Sir E. Poynter, in his 

of the. hemeny address to the students of 
on Painting. the Royal Academy ‘on 

Tuesday evening, repeated a _ lesson 
which he has given before in other words, 
but which needs constant repetition at 
the present time, that mastership of the 
craft of painting must be attained as the 
first and necessary step to permanent 
success. The simplicity of Velasquez, 
he said, was deceptive, and led students 
to think they could do the same thing 
without going through the long and 
laborious study from nature of which 
the numerous early works of Velasquez 
gave evidence. Titian represented the 
culminating point of a school which 
for a century had been producing 
work of the highest beauty, and thus 
creating a tradition, In England there 





was no unbroken tradition handed down' 


‘by a continuous school of painters, and 


this to the student was an immense 
disadvantage. 

“He is drawn this way and that by opinion 
and example, listens to the flattering doctrine 
that he must be himself, must see-nature in his 
own way, that the less he learns the better, 
that to know how to draw with precision and 
accuracy is to be academic—terrible word—and 
that to be trained. in the methods of his art is 
to destroy his originality. That such doctrines 
are bearing fruit is, I fear, only too evident in 
our exhibitions, and, I fear, also in our. own 
schools, A sudden degeneracy in the most 
important course of study in our schools, that of 
drawing from the living model, has set in within 
the last four or five years, and it is to be accounted 
for in no other way. A loose, untidy method of 
work has taken the place of the careful-and 
sometimes beautiful studies of certainly not 
more than ten years ago, and its disas‘rous 
results will surely be, and, indeed, are, reflected 
in our exhibitions.” 


How painfully true this is must be 
evident to those who read the effusions 
of so-called critics of the day in praise of 
pictures which ten or fifteen years ago it 
would have been considered an insult to 
the public to hang on the walls of an 
exhibition. The Royal Academy has its 
shortcomings, but at all events it 
endeavours to maintain a standard of 
acquirement and execution in painting, 
in opposition to the abnormal and ugly 
eccentricities now so much belauded: 


a. >... 
i 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 

Tue Gold Medal in architecture this year 
has been gained by Mr. W. Harvey; the 
subject being “A College Chapel.” As in 
several other departments of the students’ 
work, there is a very marked difference 
between the prize design and the others, the 
author of the former having practically no 
competitors, as the other two designs cannot 
be said to be in the running compared with 
his. Neither the design nor the plan are 
quite on the lines that one would expect for 
a college chapel; there is nothing that can 
be said to be associated with collegiate style 
in the architecture, and the polygonal ante- 
chapel, with a dome over, is not the orthodox 
or accustomed form of vestibule to a college 
chapel, though we see no particular objection 
to it. The general style is a “kind of quasi- 
Byzantine, treated with a good deal of 
originality of detail; the chapel is roofed 
with three successive small domes. The 
winged horses’ heads introduced at the angles 
of the exterior, just under the main string 
(there is no cornice to speak of), do not look 
bad, but seem rather as if they were intended 
as a symbolism the point of which is not 
obvious. The author has treated his eleva- 
tions and perspective view effectively in 
pencil, covering the sky and leaving the 
building white against it. The design of the 
organ-case shows, as usual with architectural 
students, an entire ignorance as to the bulk 
and arrangement of a modern organ; the 
narrow towers with empty space between them 
may look graceful, but no organ could really 
be got into such an arrangement, as any 
organ-builder would tell him at once. Taken 
as a whole, however, the design is one of the 
best Gold Medal architectural designs that 
we have seen of late years, and has a really 
artistic element in it. The author of No. 127 
has put an immense amount of work into his 
fine set of colour drawings, but the design 
is totally without feeling for the purpose and 
associations of a college chapel, and rather 
suggests a railway station. The fact. that 
there are only three competitors for so 
important a prize as a gold medal and 200/., 
and that only one of these is worth any- 
thing, seems to indicate that architecture is 
not in a very flourishing state at the. Royal 
Academy. 

The first prize of 157. for “A Set of 
-Drawings of an Architectural Design” has 
been awarded to Mr. Alan Binning, for a 
“Design for a Monument in a Public Park.” 
In this case also the winner is. manifestly 
superior to those competitors who have 
treated the same subject. His monument 
consists in a. kind of triumphal. arch at the 
top of a great double flight of steps, with a 
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statue beneath the arch; it would be better 
without the small pediment on the attic over 
the arch, which seems out of keeping with 
the rest and does not improve the composi- 
tion. Among other drawings which appear 
to have been made in competition for the 
same prize, a design for a covered bridge 
(146), with rusticated arches below and an 
Ionic colonnade on the bridge, is good; and 
also a smaller and more country-town design 
for a covered bridge (152), which is pleasant 
and characteristic. The second’ prize of 101., 
in the same department, is awarded to Mr. 
F. Leslie Attwell for a design and plan of 
“A Canon’s Residence.” We do not see any- 
thing specially suggesting a canon’s residence 
in this rather prim house in late XVIIIth 
Century style; what we do see is that the 
drawing-room and dining-room. face both the 
same way with the same identical bay- 
window, and that there is no compass point 
on this plan or any of the other house plans 
to show what the aspect of the rooms is. 
Since we first drew attention to this point 
there was an improvement, and aspect was 
required to be considered and shown cn 
house plans; under the new régime there 
seems to have been a relapse. All we can 
say is that if students are taught in the 
Academy Schools to plan houses without any 
regard to or any indication of the points of 
the compass, they are not being properly 
taught. 

The Silver Medal for architectural draw- 
ings is given to Mr. D. Wickham Ayre for 
drawings of the Vestry Room at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, with its fine though over-florid wood 
carving, the details of which he has shown 
in some fine full-size shaded pencil draw- 
ings. Mr. Alan Binning received a second 
medal for drawings of the same subject, very 
good, though not so effective as Mr, Ayre’s. 
A Silver Medal for a design in coloured 
decoration—constructional polychromy, not 
surface painting—is awarded to Mr. H. Her- 
bert Jewell. The design was to be the 
decoration of the walls of a chapel. Mr. 
Jewell’s is decidedly the best in colour, and 
on the whole in design; there is a good deal 
of merit in the design of No. 160, but the 
colour is rather overdone and commonplace. 
Only three designs were submitted, amd the 
third is worth little. The “25/. for an 
Architectural Design” was not awarded. We 
have never been able to understand’ exactly 
what is the point of this separate prize for 
an architectural design, when there are 
already two others besides the Gold Medal 
Competition ; indeed, some of the unsuccess- 
ful drawings for this prize are on the same 
subjects as for the 10/. prize; we recognised 
at all events the “Canon’s House” again. 
The Silver Medal for perspective drawing is 
awarded to Mr. Sidney W. Davis for a draw- 
ing of the interior of the Hall of the Brewers’ 
Company; good perspective, but rather 
scratchy drawing. 

That ends the architectural work, which as 
a whole dies mot give the impression of 
architectural study being in a very flourish- 
ing state at the Academy. 

The subject for the Armitage prize—a 
monochrome sketch for a picture, was the 
Angel releasing Peter from the prison, for 
which .Miss Hilda Lenmard wins the 30. 
prize with a good composition, treating the 
= as one may say, in profile. There is 
a fine sweep of line in the figures. Mr. 
F. E. F. Crisp, who obtains the second prize, 
produces a powerful effect of the light 
radiating from the angelic vision. The sub- 
ject is a suggestive and attractive one, and 
the general merit of the sketches seems rather 
above the average. Among those which may 
be specially mentioned are Nos. 7, 8, and 13. 

The subjects for the Gold Medal in sculp- 
ture and for the sketch design in the round 
are both such as require the representation 
of figures in violent action—not the best 
class of subject for sculpture. “ Hercules 
and Anteus” is the Gold Medal subject, 
which has evoked several groups with con- 
siderable vigour. The one to which the 
medal is awarded, by Mr. F. V. Blundstone, 
composes best from all sides, and has rightly 
won the prize. The subject for the sketch 
in the round is the “ Rape of the Sabines.” 
There are several good groups, of which the 
pvize one, by Mr. F. Gatter, has the merit 
of being the most probable and natural in the 
action of the man carrying the woman. Mr, 
Blundstome nominally has the second prize, 
but is ineligible through having taken the 





same prize before. Among the others Nos. 
114 and 117 deserve mention; the latter 
groups three nude figures, one woman pulling 
at the arm of the Roman to make him release 
the other woman; this is a well conceived 
group which would be worth working out on 
a larger scale. For the prize for a model 
for a medal—subject, “ Diana”—there are 
only two competitors. The prize design, by 
Mr. G. Alexander, shows a very pleasing 
group on the obverse, though Diana’s drapery 
is longer than is consistent with her huntress 
character, and her head on the reverse is a 
fine conception, whereas the head on the 
medal of the other competitor is quite 
foreign to any possible (or at least probable) 
notion of Diana. 

The subject for the life-size cartoon of a 
draped figure is “ Polyhymnia,” for which 
Miss M. Dovaston gets the prize by what is 
undoubtedly the best drawn and most diecora- 
tive figure of the set, but the conception is 
rather weak; she is what we should call a 
drawing-room Paget ee The seated 
figure, No. 89, is a | conception. An 
antique Muse requires a little of theatrical 
impulse about her; she must not be treated 
in a too quiet and reticent manner. 

The large collection of life studies shows 
that this department at all events is in full 
activity, and there is a great deal of good andi 
careful work; those who look for beauty 
among the drawings will be disillusioned ; 
but one or two of the larger oil studies, both 
of men in a seated position, show powerful 
handling. 

The subject for the decorative picture is 
“ Shipbuilding”; a subject of some novelty 
but rather difficult to treat as a decorative 
picture. Mr. N. J. Little, who gains the 
prize, adopts the naked timber framework of 
a ship as his background, with a touch of 
blue water beyond; the foreground group of 
figures is well composed, and the life-size 
cartoon figure excellent. No other com- 
petitor comes at all near to him, and the 
general merit of the designs is rather below 
the average; but, as observed, the subject 
is a difficult one for decorative treatment. 

What the jury have been about in the 
award of the Turner medal—“A Passing 
Shower ”’—we cannot fess to understand. 
The composition of the landscape, by Miss 
Robilliard, is striking and unusual, but the 
colour is crude and raw to a degree, and two 
or three works in the room show what we 
should call much better quality in landscape- 
painting ; better and more conscientious study 
of natural effect. Among the best are Nos. 
13, 19, and 29; No. 24 is a good fresh bit 
of nature, but hardly illustrates the given 
subject. 

The historical painting in oil may be con- 
sidered to be the highest test of what a 
beginner in art can accomplish; indeed, any- 
one who can treat such a class of subject at all 
in oil-painting must be something more than 
a beginner; and it is, as far as our memory 
serves, a good many years since this prize 
brought out anything which could really be 
considered an important painting, showing 
something more than promise. The subject 
this year is a | one—“ David playing 
before Saul,” and Mr. Crisp’s picture, which 
gains the prize, is certainly the best; the 
most balanced in composition and colour; but 
it can hardly count as more a good 
prize picture, to be forgotten afterwards as 
a good prize poem is forgotten as literature. 
Even as such, however, a picture of this 
class means a great deal more in the way of 
study and natural ability than many people 
realise. It is a much more difficult achieve- 
ment than a prize poem. 


cami, stn 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION ReEsutts.—In_ the 
Royal Institute of British Architects’ examination 
results, published in our last issue, the address 
of Mr. A. Pursglove is printed as Devonpori 
instead of Davenport. We printed the informa- 
tion as supplied to us by the Institute. 

New CxurcH, Pontypripp.--The foundation- 
stone was recently laid of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Coedpenmaen, Pontypridd. The building is faced 
with hammer-dressed rubble walling both 
externally and internally, while the window 
dressings are of grey forest stone. The floor 
will be of oak, and the roof :timbers will be of 
pitch-pine, and roofed with green slates. The 
architects are Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams, & 
Evans, Pontypridd, and the builders Messrs. 
Williams & James, Pontypridd. The building 
is estimated to cost about 3,500/, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWs. 

THE short editorial article in the Burling. 
ton Magazine continues the consideration 5 
the subject of the decoration of Westminster 
Palace, especially as to the difficulties in the 
way of an adequate competition. “'To rely 
upon imitation would crush the hopes of 
rising talent, and create _irremediable 
jealousy,” a position which is undeniable: 
and on the other hand there is a difficulty of 
finding an adequate jury for an open com. 
petition; or at any rate, a jury that would 
satisfy’ everyone. But has such a jury in 
an art-competition ever been found’? “The 
writer promises further suggestion in another 
article; we shall be interested to see what 
it is. With one remark in the present article 
we were a good deal struck. Touching the 
divisions of opinion among artists, the writer 
observes that they are inevitable; “we could 
only become united if we eliminated the per. 
sonal element, and without personality we 
should cease to be artists at all.” There is a 
good deal of truth in that, and it is the key 
to a good deal of what outsiders imagine to 
be artistic jealousy. One artist cannot. gee 
with the eyes of another. Among the articles 
in this issue is one by Mr. E. Alfred Jones 
on English Plate at the last Church Con. 
gress, with illustrations of two very fine 
though simple pieces of plate, a chalice and 
flagon, from Middleton Chandk, King’s Lynn; 
a needlessly long and wordy one by M. 
Léonce Bénédite on Renoir’s picture of Mme. 
Charpentier and her children, which js not 
worth all the superlatives indulged about it; 
and a learned article by Messrs. Max Rosen. 
heim and G. F. Hill, “ Notes on some Italian 
Medals,” with the special object of dis. 
criminating the real authorship of some 
medals. of which the writers consider the 
attribution to be incorrect; the illustrations 
make a very interesting set, mostly of 
portrait medals. 

In the Art Journal Mr, Yockney’s article 
on “Cong and Galway” is accompanied by 
a very fine plate from a drawing by Mr. W. 
Monk of “The Monastery of Ross,” its 
centre tower rising dark into the air behind 
the remains of the nave arcade, and an illus- 
tration by the same artist of the ruins of 
the XIIth century abbey of Cong, a curious 
bit of Transitional work of a character differ- 
ing in some respects from English work of 
the same period. “The Art of the Scribe,” 
a short paper by Mr. Sketchley, is illustrated 
by some beautiful specimens of “script” by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt. The frontispiece to the 
number is a reproduction from Mr. Tuke’s 
picture, which we remember at the Academy 
a good many years ago, “All Hands to the 
Pumps.” Is the pump, worked by a cross- 
head handle operating two plungers, one 
down when the other is up, really capable 
of throwing a continuous stream at both 
spouts, as represented in the picture? We 
should have thought that the water would 
be discharged on the side on which the rod 
and plunger were raised and not (for the 
moment) on the side on which they are 
depressed; in the picture the two spouts 
seem to be discharging equally, irrespective 
of the position of the lever by which the 
pump is worked. One can understand 4 
continuous stream from one spout, with 4 
reservoir on which both pumps act, as in the 
usual form of fire-engine pump; but we do 
not understand a continuous stream from 
two spouts each worked by a separate 
plunger. The painter may be right, however; 
we only put the question. : 

The Architectural Record contains a very 
weak article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
on “Bridges and the Art Commission.” which 
rather gives the impression of being a_ kind 
of partisan attack upon the Art Commission 
or Committee of the New York Municipality. 
The charge against them is that they have 
refused, on esthetic grounds, to sanction two 
designs for bridges, one for a bridge ove 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek, and one for the cot 
necting railway bridge across the East River: 
and Mr. Schuyler accuses them in both casts 
of “inappreciation and want of comity 
(whatever that may mean). The cond 
designs are illustrated. The Spuyten Cree 
bridge is a good—at all events a totally ™ 
objectionable design; a light steel arch on 
hinge springers, abutting against a stom 
arcaded viaduct at each end. The steel 
the masonry design are satisfactorily propor 
tioned to one another, and there is no set 
fault at all in the design. The proposed 
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River viaduct, on the other hand, is one of 
the ugliest things we have ever seen; a pon- 

us steel structure, complete in itself, with 
two towers at each end of very weak design 
and completely out of scale with the immense 
steel structure between them. Apparently 
Mr. Schuyler can see no difference in taste 
tetween the two. If he had shown that the 
Commission were wrong in rejecting the 
Spuyler Creek design; that it was a good one 
with no objectionable feature in it, while 
the East River design was a thoroughly bad 
design, and had shown the reasons for this, 
he would have made a point and done some 
wood. As it is, he has weakened his case by 
the same want of perception which the Com- 
mission showed; they rejected both designs, 
he accepts them both, although one of them 
is good and the other execrable. The issue 
contains an article on “Some recent work of 
Mr, Howard Shaw,” an architect whose name 
js chiefly associated with country house 
designs, and whose houses, as illustrated here, 
show a great deal of very pleasing work, 
artistic and to a certain extent original with- 
out being eccentric. He employs classic 
columnar forms in a very picturesque mamer. 
An article by Mr. Darrel] Crownfield, on 
“TIlumination and the Architectural Treat- 
ment of Lighting Fixtures,” deals with a very 
interesting subject in a rather superficial 
manner, and gives somewhat the impression 
of having been “written up” to a series of 
photographic illustrations of Gothic and Re- 
naissance interiors without arriving at any 
very definite conclusions. We are disposed to 
agree with him, however, in the recommenda- 
tion to have two rows of hanging chandeliers 
ina large and important apartment, rather 
than one central row. Whether he is right 
in denouncing the large. scale of chandeliers 
in some of the illustrated interiors we rather 
question. A large chandelier is a sumptuous 
object, and gives a palatial dignity to a 
rom. The subject, however, is one which 
could not be at all adequately treated 
ina single article. Mr. Edward R. Smith 
contributes another instalment of his interest- 
ing history of the “Transformation of Paris 
under Napoléon III.” 

The Berliner-Architekturwelt contains the 
illustrations of a sufficiently curious villa in 
the Griebnitzstrasse, Berlin, of which general 
view, plans, and a good many details are 
given. It is something novel in villa-archi- 
tecture. The great defect is that the im- 
mensely projecting roof, standing out square 
over the angles, which in the walls are cut 
off at an angle of 45 deg., seems to crush the 
whole substructure. Herr Bruno Méhring is 
the architect. 

The National Review contains a remark- 
ably individual article by the Rev. Canon 
Ellacombe on “Church Restoration,” which 
will horrify many persons, but which is really 
@ protest in favour of what may be called 
common-sense as against over-acted conser- 
Vatism. He goes a little too far sometimes. 
but in the main his article is a rather refresh. 
Ing protest against the superstitious worship 
of ancient remains as against modern require- 
ments. He cites some of the examples of 
the way in which medieval builders ruth- 
lessly destroyed the works of their pre- 
decessors when they wanted to build some- 
thing more to their own liking, the first 
church of Westminster having been, absolutely 
destroyed, as Freeman put it, by Edward 
“a Confessor’s own worshippers in his own 
nonour. In regard to modern cases, the 
‘vint of Canon Ellacombe’s article may be 
judged by the following quotation, which we 
qomamend to the notice of the Society for 
he Protection of Ancient Buildings :— 


nA I viel fo no one in my love of old church work 
Ra hiv deep admiration for the grand medieval 
* 9p but I say that the time often comes when 
the — - let this love and admiration stand in 
; call. ° good and necessary work which we may 
what = . to carry out. If we are so called on, 
buil yy vo must be done in the spirit of the old 
sake of deste, rebuild and destroy, not for the 
is not Heseruction, and not because the older work 
Ron ogether to modern taste or our own fancy, 
Cele end solely in majorem Dei gloriam. 
oly remest case would be the necessity to pull 
would ald church entirely and build a new one; it 
heart-bre. neany, ag it would be to myself, almost 
it fen ne to be forced to such an extreme; but 
popalati — cause there comes a large increase of 
Present os 1 dering the old church unfit for 
= _ s, I think no one should hesitate to pull 
ea janSting ohurch and build a larger, or 
change gare’ addition, which would practically 
Datishes 7 character of the church. In many 
le aim ~ Ny “ime comes when a servile antiquarianism 
sinful; and, speaking for myself, I should 





consider that I was not walking in the steps of the 
vicars of medieval times if I tied myself down to 
such an admiration of their work that I would limit 
the capabilities of the church to the requirements 
of their times when the requirements of my own 
called for something very different.” 


We do not quite see that the New 
Quarterly, the first number of which has re- 
cently appeared, fills any special blank in 
contemporary periodical literature. It con- 
tains signed articles on subjects of literary 
and scientific interest, very much such as 
we see from time to time in such publications 
as the Nineteenth Century, the Century, 
Harper, etc. The Hon. R. J. Strutt con- 
tributes an article of considerable interest 
on the subject, “Can we detect our Drift 
through Space?” which is a summary of 
what science has done and hopes possibly to 
do further in ascertaining the rate and direc- 
tion of movement of the Solar system. Pos- 
sibly the question might be put in the first 
instance—is such a thing as a “drift through 
space” definable at all? Motion is only 
appreciable in reference to something else 
that does not move, or that moves in another 
direction. If we regard space as infinite, it 
is impossible to measure any movement in 
terms of space. What we can define is our 
movement in relation to the mass of stars. 
The possibilities for accomplishing it which 
have been suggested and partially experi- 
mented on involve the most delicate 
mechanism, which is far from having even 
been got into shape yet. Lord Rayleigh con- 
tributes an article on “How do we perceive 
the direction of sound?” which bears on some 
matters of practical importance—the localis- 
ing of fog-signals for instance. Mr. Festing 
Jones, the friend and in some things the col- 
laborator of the late Samuel Butler, is edit- 
ing for the New Quarterly a series of extracts 
from the note-books of the author of 
“Erewhon,” which, as might be expected, 
are full of interesting and original views. 
The New Quarterly is finely printed in a 
large clear type. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor’s article on “The Squares and 
Open Spaces:of London” is for the most part 
a rather commonplace set of reflections on the 
value of open spaces in towns, which might 
all have been expressed in half a page; and 
he is rather behind the age in his concluding 
remarks on the original formal arrangement 
of the older squares as illustrated in prints, 
and the absence in them of “any attempt at 
landscape gardening at all” . “formal 
arrangements of trees and shrubs, as if it 
had been attempted to transfer to them some- 
thing of the architectural mannerism of the 
houses surrounding them.” It would prob- 
ably surprise the writer to be told, not only 
that this was the intention, but that some 
modern architects are a good deal annoyed. at 
the destruction of this formal design in the 
square gardens, and the feeble attempts made 
in them at landscape gardening on a very 
smal] scale. The remark that most of the 
so-called, squares are not squares at all seems 
rather a foolish quibble; not in accordance 
with facts ‘either; the majority of the best- 
known squares are in fact square, or approxi- 
mately so. The article is hardly worth the 
space it occupies. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
article on “The Past of the Pantheon in 
Oxford-street ” is, on the other hand, a really 
se bit of London history, very well 
told. 

The Century contains a number of “ New 
Photographs of Mars” taken by the astro- 
nomical expedition to the Andes, accompanied 
by an article by Dr. Lowell, who, as our 
readers will remember, is the champion of 
the inhabitation of Mars and of the artificial 
nature of the so-called “canals.” The photo- 
graphs are on so small a scale as to be of 
little immediate value; as reproductions they 
will not of course bear magnifying; perhaps 
the originals may. He explains how they are 
taken in very short exposures by using only cer- 
tain rays of light and stopping out the others. 
It is curious that m speaking of the diffi- 
culties of photographing Mars he never refers 
to the fact of the revolution of the planet on 
its axis. But for that, we might no doubt 
have fairly large-scale photographs of Mars 
with long exposure (the motion of the planet 
in reference to the earth could be got over), 
which might settle a great deal. And we do 
not think ‘it is fair to charge the opponents 
of the artificial character of the canals with 
being actuated only by sentiment. The 
objections we have heard made to this view 





have been on y scientific lines; in fact, 
we are rather inclined to think that it is Dr. 
Lowell himself who is somewhat under the 
influence of sentiment in the matter. The 
same number contains an interesting article 
on Kate Greenaway, illustrated not only with 
reproductions of some of her colours, but 
with facsimiles of her letters to children, 
with charming little pen sketches in the 
margin. 

Scribner contains an article by Mr. T. H. 
Halsey on “Josiah Wedgwood, American 
Sympathiser and Portrait Maker.” This is 
rather a new light on Wedgwood, who 
appears to have had an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the then new Republic, and made 
medallion portraits of Washington and 
Franklin. These and a large number of his 
English (and some French) portraits are very 
well illustrated, from examples in the collec- 
tion of the writer of the article. 

An article in Harper on “London by 
Night,” by Mr. T. A. Janvier, represents the 
foreigner’s impressions of London in a new 
light; and the raphs of night effects, 
taken by Mr. Arthur Hewitt, are striking 
and picturesque. ; 

In the Cornhill Magazine Mr. Richardson 
Evans, the well-known advocate of the legal 
checking of disfigurement by advertisements, 


writes an excellent paper, admirable both in 


its literary expression and in its broad and 
temperate tone, on “Landscape and Legisla- 
tion. “We recommend it to the attention of 
all who would see our landscape and our 
towns cleared of the vulgarising influence of 
blaring advertisements. 

To the Antiquary Mr. T. Hugh Bryant 
contributes “Some Notes on Newark Priory, 
Surrey,” with three small illustrations trom 
photographs; and Mr. D. Fraser Harris 
cme on “William De 1a Cour, Painter, 
Engraver, and Teacher of Drawing,” which 
is said to be “an unwritten ore in the 
his of Old Edinburgh.” De la Cour was 
sey nas the close of the XVIIth_ cen- 
tury. There is record of his having painted 
scenery for theatres at Newcastle and Glas- 
gow; in 1757 he had settled at Edinburzh, 
and painted “a wood scene” for “ Douglas, 
a Tragedy,” a play which made noise enough 
in its day. Then there is a record that in 
1759 “'The Orphan of China,” by M. Voltaire. 
was produced, “the scenery, dresses, and 
decorations designed and painted for the 
occasion by Mons, De la Cour.” In 1760 he 
ovened a school of design in Edinburgh. 
The whole article is a very interesting 
memorandum on a hitherto almost totally 
forgotten artist. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
Layine Our LonpDon. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week at No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, 
S.W., Mr. Walter Cave, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, and Mr. J. R. Young having been. 
nominated for election as a member, 

Mr. C. Wontner Smith, Hon. Secretary, 
announced that a meeting of the Camera 
Club will be held on the 19th inst., when Mr. 
E. W. Harvey Piper will deliver an addiress 
entitled “ An Hour at Southwell,” illustrated 
by lantern views. ; 

He also announced that a Students’ Dance 
will take place at the Princes Galleries on 
Friday, January 17, 1908. 

Mr. Smith said he had been asked by Mr. 
Lovell to make a special announcement 1n 
regard to the Architectural Association 
Musical Society’s “At home” on Decem- 
ber 18, at No. 18, Tufton-street, at 8 p.m. 
It would be quite an informal affair, and 
light refreshments would be served, and all 
members of the Association’s schools and 
other members of the Association would 
be cordially invited, and. it was hoped there 
would be a good attendance. 

The Chairman stated that Messrs. H. G. 
Warlow (Sheffield), E. H. Buckingham 
(Norwich), and H. S. Rogers (Westminster, 
S.W.) had been elected members, and that 
Mr, Claude Kelly had been reinstated. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Musical 
Society for their excellent musical entertain- 
ment on occasion of recent 
conversazione, 
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Mr. Paul Waterhouse then read the fol- | 


lowing paper on “ Laying Out London” :— 

“In. bringing before you this essay on 
London, I would have it understood that I 
disclaim all initiative in the matter. 

Twice in two years I have been asked to 
read a paper on this subject; but I have 
never applied myself unasked to any of the 
problems which it involves. I make these 
prefatory disclaimers, not by way of dis- 
arming criticism—on the contrary, [ welcome 
it for this very Yeason with the less em- 
barrassment—but simply because I should 
like it known that I have never for an 
instant had the mpi me to look upon myself 
as in any way specially qualified to offer 
advice on the topic of London street planning. 
Whatever freak of the imagination has 
coupled my name with my subject, I ma 
truly say that it is a flight of fancy whi 
took its origin entirely in other brains than 
my own, 

When your summons came to read a paper 
on laying-out London, I was bewildered. Was 
1 to take my start from the great green field 
of prehistoric Middlesex and relate the 
chronological process of London’s © plan? 
Was I to put before my eyes the chart of 
present chaos and doctor it? Or, finally, 
was the laying-out to be in another sense? 
Was I, in fact, to take the weary but 
dearly-loved sufferer just as she is, and lay 
her out—for burial? 

Presumably, what you require of me is 
some suggestions as to how Loridon: might 
have been laid out, and how she may still 
be amended. 

Now, apart from’ practical difficulties, 
which, in a matter of this kind, must never 
be admitted as obstacles (for practical diffi- 
culties mean money difticulties, and money 
is bound to be forthcoming for real public 
needs), the great question that besets the 
handling of this problem is: Where, in point 
of history, are you going to begin? We want 
(or rather we are going to have) a new 
London. You will understand as I proceed 
that I say this from no love of novelty. 
Indeed, | would sooner not say it, for if you 
were to come to me as magicians and were to 
say, we will give you leave to live in whatever 
London you choose to ask for, I should have 
no hesitation whatever in ordering the 
London of 1800. By favour of your magic 
| would pave it with wood, I would grace 
it with a selection of really good horse 
omnibuses, with hansom cabs, and with 
odourless taximeter four-wheelers.. For con- 
venience in transit, I should encourage two- 
thirds of the inhabitants to settle in the 
Garden City, where the rapid increase of 
population would probably demand the 
transter to Letchworth of all the motor 
omnibuses. 

Seriously, then, and apart from all jest, 
the London I should prefer, and that you 
would prefer, is a certain old London; but 
this we know we cannot have. Our London 
of the future must be, whether we like it 
or not, a new don; we are making it 
new every day. .There was, you know, 
once a man who when asked what he 
thought of Rome said, “It will be a nice 
place when its finished.” Rome, so far from 
being built in a day, has taken 2,000 years to 


| (as for the Romans) is: ‘ 





the process, and is still at it hard. But all 
cities aim at a certain—of course, unattain- 
able—completion, and the question for us 
ill ours be a 
nice place’ when it’s finished?” In other 
words, if we were to be told that there was 
to be no anxiety about cash, but the job must 
be done in twenty-five years, could we con- 
ceivably make a decent piece of work out of 
our enterprise? 


The Situation of London. 
And still the inquiry, ‘‘ Where are we to 
in?” hag its force. First, to begin very 
far back, let us ask whether London is in 
the right place at all? 

Were I to offer you, as I have offered 
myself, no already tangled problem, but a 
pS map of British pasture land and 
forest, with nothing on it but rivers and 
contour lines, the chances are that you would 
begin by placing London where it is. There 
is good reason now, as there was in old time, 
for planting our capital on one of our largest 
rivers, and in so placing it on that river 
that it shall coincide with the lowest point 
at which a bridge can conveniently span the 
water. By so doing, you not only minimise 
the severance of shore from shore, which is 
one of the main drawbacks of all large 
rivers, but you also allow the navigation to 
reach the town unimpeded by lower bridges. 

Again, in choosing the Thames as the 
river, rather than the Severn, the Mersey, 
or the Humber, you place your city in its 
nearest relation to the rest of Europe. 

So let us have no qualms in leaving London 
somewhere near London Bridge. Our work 
is simple so far; now the difficulties begin. 

The next question, ridiculous as it seems, 
is still worth asking, because it opens out a 
matter of principle which is vital to our 


Shall we, while retaining the site, retain 
all, any, or none of the existing streets and 
buildings ? 

If you come to think of it, a man might 
conceivably, and rather reasonably, argue 
thus :— 

‘‘London is a very inconvenient city and 
needs remodelling. 

London buildings, even the best of them, 
are perishable, and will be outlived by 
London herself. Though it is true that no 
scheme of improvement, unless aided by 
earthquake or fire, would proceed by means 
of wholesale destruction, yet there must still 
be a gradual and eventually complete renewal 
of all London buildings. 

An obsolete building of important func- 
tions is more easily superseded by one on a 
new site one by one on the same site. 
Therefore plan your London of the future 
~ pa Paget altogether of London present or 
London past.” 

This is, I repeat, what your man of sense 
might say. 

But, gentlemen, I have stated this line of 
argument as clearly and convincingly as I 
can, only to tell you that it is one with 
which I have little or no sympathy. It is 
disgusting. Its value for us lies only in 
this, that, in spite of our reverence for the 
past, which I hope to show in the light of a 
first principle, and by no means as a 
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secondary consideration, London as a mo 
aggregate cannot be regarded as an —_ 
identical with London of the past; and this 
consideration, so far from being a hindrance 
to us or an obstacle to righteous conser. 
vatism, will, I hope, prove to be the solution 
of part of our problem, and the best bulwark 
of our piety, by which I mean our reverence 
for certain things which should be unasgsail. 
able and impregnable. 

I will have nothing to do with any theor 
of London improvement which does not adopt 
as one of its first principles the steadfast 
belief that certain bailiie, and perhaps 
certain streets, are inviolable. 

The Ideal Plan for London. 

And now, with an appearance of incon. 
sistency—but it is only an appearance—[ 
want us to ask ourselves what, apart from all 
question of existing buildings, would be the 
ideal plan for a city of the size of London, 
placed upon the site of London. Assume, 
if you please, that you have been offered as 
unalterable data the Thames and the more 
or less undulating ground on its north and 
south banks. On this ground, cut in two by 
this tortuous stream, you are to lay out to 
the best possible advantage, and with full 
knowledge of modern requirements, a metro- 
polis measuring 9 miles by 6 miles. 

It will first occur to you that a purely 
rectangular plan has certain advantages, 
owing partly to the fact that it involves a 
minimum of waste ground, and partly also 
to the economy of labour resulting from right- 
angled construction. But you will soon dis- 
cover, on applying the rectangular treatment 
to your Surrey and Middlesex site, that the 
river plays havoc with it, and cuts up your 
“T-square and set-square” formation by its 
tortuous nonconformity. You will next 
remember that there is another objection to 
the right-angled street plan, namely, that in 
the course of business or pleasure a man’s 
needs may take him in directions not neces- 
sarily coincident with your parallels and rect- 
angular lines. He may need, in fact, to move 
diagonally, as the bishop moves in chess, 
and then his course in your rectangular city 
becomes one of much indirectness and of 
much wasted time.: The rectangular city is 
then not perfect without diagonal streets, 
and diagonal streets waste the virtue of the 
right-angle formation. Meanwhile, your 
study of the river’s course has been putting 
another idea into your head. There will be 
need, as you soon observe, of many bridges. 
Starting at the east end of the town witha 
bridge as low down-stream as the river 
traffic will permit without interference, you 
assume that bridges will be wanted through- 
out the urban course of the river at a more 
or less uniform distance apart, of, let us say, 
half or three-quarters of a mile. The bridges, 
you further observe, should, for the double 
sake of economy and beauty, cross the stream 
as nearly as may be at right angles. 
roads which cross the bridges should, for 
some distance be approximately straight, 
and consequently you will have begun your 
city plan by planting upon it several main 
roads which, owing to the sinuosities of the 
river, ate at oblique angles to one another. 
Again, since the river takes in its course 
through central London a direction more 0 
less approximating to two segments of ¢ 
of contrary flexure tangential to one another, 
it is clear that there will be two points, 
one on the right bank and the other on the 
left, where these roads, or several of them, 
will meet as at a focus. (See Fig. 1.) 

Starting with such a formation, I have 
put together in a rough plan what I — 
would be a likely and reasonable plan ° 
the main streets of London, if the town 
were to be designed on its present 8° 
graphical site, and) with present-day Rag 
ledge of its present-day needs. (Fig. | ¢ 
A little later on I will enter ? 
some of the details of this plan, ‘ 
at the moment I want to make ‘ 
understood that in describing my_ T0U8 
plan as an ideal London I am not by ~ 
means branding it as a desirable one. a 
opportunity for building a brand-new = eo 
polis of the size of London would - iy. 
artistic blessing, but an artistic cam 
A city so built’ would be full of, coventent 
but also fall of » well-ordered prim propre’? 
which every true lover of cities wou d po oo 
To take the most obvious aspect of Aw 
ing, there is the question of straig 
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ardener ‘has :the. moral courage to be 
deliberately crooked; a new city would in- 
yolve on many grounds the duty of straight- 
ness, and we should do our best to evolve 
from it the beauty of straightness—we should 
glory in length, in vistas longer than the 
longest sight, in roads of arrow-like purpose 





—— 





that. speed unswerving from spot to spot, 
but we should lose that happy obliquity 
which is justified only by the causes (generally 
the slow buffetings of history or geography) 
which bend the highways of our older cities. 
Look how Holborn or the Strand flings first 


one set of frontages into view, and then the | 


other, and. remember that every swerve in 
the street's ancient journey tells the story of 
some bygone episode. some forgotten or 
remembered obstacle or influence that bars 


or twists the track. 


A perfect city would have many imper- 
fections. My plan, to be sure, is far from 
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RrFERENCE NUMBERS ON Pia 


10, Customs House, Dock Offices, etc. 


11. Railway stations. 
12. Hospitals, 


7. Favk, Royal Exchange, etc. 


& Mansion House. 


4, Group of Municipal Offices, 


5. Churches. 


2. Group of Embassies, etc. 


1, Royal Palace. 


6. Law Ccurts end Legal Buildings, 9, General Poet Office and other buildings. 13. Docks. 


3. Greup of Government Offces. 
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perfection; but it shares at least some of 
the disadvantages of a newly-planned town. 
| put it forward for a purpose, but not for 
the purpose of aspiring to its realisation. 

Jerusalem was built as a city that is at 
unity in itself; Jondon was not so built. 
Even two hundred years ago London was a 
combination of different towns—to-day it, is 
a congeries of innumerable towns and hamlets. 
You have merely to look up ‘ High-street ” 
in the directory to realise, by the multitude 
of streets bearing the name, how many once 
disconnected townships are now part of a 
greater unit; for every ‘‘ High-street” was 
at one time the chief thoronghfare of a 
separate system. 

jsut, let me return from this digression to 
my imaginary London, and let me explain 
that I have made a moderate attempt to 
embody on it some of the special .devices 
which I consider necessary at the intersec- 
tion of main thoroughfares in a modern city. 

The question of interest in regard to my 
plan will be just this: Does it bear any 
resemblance to existing London? 

You -will notice that, though rather sub- 
merged by other features, the two foci, or 
hubs, at which the radial roads connected 
with the bridges meet are really deciding 
factors in the positions and directions of many 
of the streets. 

One of these marks the heart of the West- 
end, or residential .district; the other lies 
south of,,and is within easy touch of, the 
business centre. What shall we place at each 
focus’ ‘The elementady idea of a small and 
simple town—such a town as stands on cross- 
roads in a rural district—is to place at the 
meeting of the roads the market-place, the 
town hall, the church, and, indeed, all the 
public buildings and spaces which represent 
corporate life. If a town is of such a size 
that its public life can be accommodated by 
four or five buildings, and if the functions 
of. those public buildings are so limited 


that their contiguity is a convenience, | 
and not by reason of congestion of | 
traffic an inconvenience, then such a 


collocation is in all ways admirable, But 
in a town of the size of London, it is 
neither convenient to have a great company 
of public buildings of different functions-close 
together, nor is it wise to allow a multiplicity 
of roads to converge on the site of a public 
building or group of buildings. Such con- 
vergence hinders rather than helps access. 

At the same time a focus, or road centre, 
which brings a number of thoroughfares 
together, with no object in such convergence, 
is nugatory. What, then, is the suitable 
function for such a group of roads? Why, 
obviously a railway station. A radial focus, 
remember, implies not merely convergence 
on a point, but easy distribution from that 
point. If we were to place two of our main 
termini at these two foci, we should have 
done much to justify the radiations by pro- 
viding an easy and direct run from each 
station to any possible part of the town, 

Then, again, you will notice as a special 
feature of my town, that there are two main 
roads east and west. One entirely on the 
north side of the river; the other running 
from the Royal Palace right away to the 
docks. I might add a third south of the 
Palace-road, and there should be a fourth in 
the north of the town. 





Relation of the Ideal Plan to Modern London. 

Now, I could go on for some time 
describing the points of this Utopia, and I 
shall return to them again; but I want to get 
to my question: What relation, if any, does 
it bear to London of to-day! 

Gentlemen, you will join with me in 
astonishment at the discovery that, ina great 
number of important features, our modern 
London is closely: allied to this imaginary 
sketch. . 

Buckingham Palace is nearly where it 
ought to be; the two foci, or road centres, 
are where you would: expect them, or nearly 
so. The Houses of Parliament, Scotland 
Yard, and St, Thomas’s Hospital stand for 
the administrative buildings which I have 
placed as riverside sites, and; the County 
Council is on the way to fill a missing link 
in my Utopia with the new building in 
which so many of you take an antagonistic 
interest. But though coming astonishingly 
close to my ideal city in some particulars, 
our London just misses its theoretical fulfil- 
ment by a narrow margin of error, which just 
makes all the difference. 

The south focus, for example. On what 
do our radial roads converge? The simplicity 
of the convergence, to begin with, is broken 
up by a hesitation between the two points. 
One point is, or was, the obelisk at St. 
George’s Circus—a blameless, and to my 
mind admirable structure, which, overborne 
perhaps by an undue concentration of atten- 
tion, has been induced, to retire to the gardens 
of Bedlam. The other point is the Elephant 
ad Castle, likewise blameless, no doobt. 
but very irrelevant. 

Now, ‘f you will think for a moment on 
cities in general, you will realise that it is 
the natural business of roads in a normal city 
to diverge as they leave the town, not to 
converge. This convergence of ours in 
London. is .due. quite. directly and undeniably 
to the river curves, and it is the business of 
the city planner to give what is a geo 


graphical accident a real function. If some. 


intelligent foreigner were to spend a day in 
stopping omnibuses on London Bridge, South- 
wark Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, Waterloo 
Bridge, and Westminster Bridge, with polite 
inquiries as to whither they were bound, he 
would receive the unanimous and startling 
answer, “ Elephant!” Now, this is all quite 
wrong and improper. The Elephant. and 
Castle are, as I said before, a blameless 
couple; but they exist at that point merely 
because the roads converge (and cross) there ; 


the roads do not converge because of the. 


Elephant. What ought to be at the Elephant 
site is Waterloo Station, or, rather, the 
South London combined. lines general station, 
Abolish Cannon-street, Charing Cross, and 
Holborn Viaduct stations, and construct a 
large general station at the Elephant. site, 
or, rather, at my connected focus, and what 
have you gained? And what lost? 

You have certainly removed your station a 
little further from the centre of the town 
than the three or four which it supplants, 
but you have placed it where it obtains a 
much readier access to the roads leading to 
all parts of the town, and you have thereby 
prevented the railway road traffic from un- 
duly blocking one or two of the bridge roads. 

Moreover, my great east and west road, 
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which is not far from it, is a sign that the 
new station is within much easier reach than 
is the present Waterloo, of the true centre of 
the town. My three-fold avenue, to the 
details of which I shall shortly draw your 
attention, is no idle fancy. It is part of a 
suggestion which, in my opinion, has rea] 
force, that we have got to recognise the im. 
portance of the Surrey side as we have never 
done before. For 500 years London Bridge 
was the only bridge across the Thames. 
Since 1750 one bridge after another has been 
built in succession, but we as Londoners 
have, for some reason or other, never realised 
the accessibility of the south shore, nor its 
propinquity. Dwellers on the right-hand 
bank whose daily work is on the left 
naturally cross the Thames twice a. day; but 
how many people are there who recognise 
that the straight course between Westminster 
and the Bank runs through, or very near, 
New Cut? And how many know that the 
Mansion House is closer to Bermondsey than 
it is to the Old Bailey? The Thames is to 
this day a great gulf, like the gulf fixed 
between Dives and Lazarus. Westminster 
Bridge is so placed that a continuation of its 
direction eastward would lead direct to 
Rotherhithe and the Surrey Docks, touching 
the Thames bank at Cherry Garden Pier on 
the way, and giving very easy access on its 
north side to the roads leading over the 
various bridges. Such a road would form a 
spine—or, if you will, an artery—practi- 
cally central with the city’s activity, running 
due east and west, a direction which, for 
some reason, is apparently more important 
than north and south, and not only linking 
both shores, but also directly connecting the 
heart of the residential quarters .with the 
heart of the commercial. : 
A Triple Street. 

And now a word as to the possible con- 
struction cf such a street. The real diffi. 
culty with our London traffic is caused, not 
only by the way in which. slow vehicles im- 
pede swift ones, but also -by the inevitable 
holding up of progress at the points where 
traffic intersects. If drivers intent on long- 
distance journeys could only be quite free of 
obstruction by vehicles that want either to 
stop or turn aside, or, again, by ethers that 
want to cross, progression in London would 
be an easy, swift, and pleasant matter. Let 
me, then, suggest that the great road of 
imaginary London should be triple. (Fig. 4.) 
Its two outer ways should be 30 ft. lower 
than the central track, so that, at. the points 
where roads cross, the crossing being at the 
low level should pass under ‘the central gang: 
way. ‘The simple result of this device would 
be that all travellers on wheels who were 
desirous of turning aside from the direction 
of the triple street, would travel on the low 
roads, right or left of the central track for 
the purpose of turning off when they arrived 
at their proper turning, whereas those who 
were intending to travel from one end of 


London. to the other—including all such 


public conveyances as omnibuses and tram 
cars—would stay on the high-level road. 

As it would be a great commercial waste 
of space to allow the footways of the central 
track to be shopless, I suggest that between 
the centre and the side roads there should 
be a range of buildings which would be 
only 15 ft. or 18 ft. high in their elevation 
towards the central road, but as much @® 
45 ft. or 50 ft, high towards the side act 
You will ask me why I ask for a oo 
road, when a double road would possitt 
serve my rather extravagant purpose. Iw 
explain. 

Three roads would give more traffic “4 
modation tham two for one reason; (© 
another, the mere fact that a person or 
into the triple road from, let us Sav, we 
north would take the northern track a 
leave: the southern. track for those who a 
in from the ‘south, would help to sort. t 
traffic and. thus © minimise — obstructio® 
Thirdly, there would be all the more a 
frontage. Two miles of triple 70a a 
I think you would want two miles © hed : 
would give twelve miles of shop fronlee 
not. four only as in our ordinary — le 
finally—this being my real reason—the trp 
street being well balanced would esr 
nobler effect. from these points of view 0 
as rising ground—which would comma 
vista over the tops of the side shops. fairl 

Of course I should provide a 
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frequent intervals steps by which foot pas- 
sengers could descend from the high street to 
the lower streets, and there would neces- 
sarily be certain places at which vehicles 
could drive down to the low level to suit the 
convenience of those who, having started on 
the long-distance track, might change their 
mind and. wish to turn aside from it, I 
spoke just now of my triple street—shall I 
call it the Threeway ?—being two miles long. 
It might, I think, with some advantage have 
been about two and a half; this would 
enable it to cross all the main transverse 
roads. At its east extremity I should. allow 
it to relapse—the side tracks should die off— 
and a somewhat widened centre should con- 
tinue on the straight course, till a mile 
further on it hits the Thames at right angles; 
there | would place a bridge on the Tower 
Bridge principle, unless, indeed, it were 
thought better to stop all tall shipping at the 
place where I have shown the docks, so as 
to have a fixed bridge at this point, which, 
you will observe, would. link. Poplar’: with 
the rest of London in‘a way quite unknown : 
to our present civilisation. West of West- 
minster Bridge—if I may continue. to call my ° 
imaginary bridge by that. name—the road 
would travel level (though still triple), and 
divided by avenues of trees,. to the rond- 
point in front of the Royal palace, flanked on 
either side by embassies, Government, ottices, 
and other public. buildings of the national 
and imperial sort. 


A Circus Centre. 


You will see that opposite the palace I 
have placed a large circle, into which several 
voads converge, and over which the Sove- 
reign can look down. the five-mile road that 
unites the heart of Empire with the seat. of 
trade. This circle is an apparent. contradic- 
tion of the principle of my plan, which has 
industriously avoided “the circus” as far as 
possible. “ Don’t let traffic converge uselessly 
on centres,” that should be our motto, and 
] have apparently ignored it here; but let me 
explain. A meeting point of roads in a West- 
end centre has not the same disadvantages 
as a meeting point in the commercial or in- 
dustrial quarters of the town; moreover, this 
circus is so placed that by means of alterna- 
tive roads almost any vehicle could avoid it 
without loss of time and distance. But there 
is yet another means whereby the objections 
which usually qualify circuses can be 
avoided in this, and, indeed, in most. cases. 
If our circuses, instead. of being nothing 
more than swollen crossings, were real 
circuses—places of circvlation—it is my belief 
that the difficulties which they engender 
might be almost. wholly avoided. My sug- 
gestion is that where several roads meet at a 
point, the point itself should be occupied by 
a plot of grass and trees, or by a. large 
island, or even by a building, and that 
vehicles entering the circus, or circle, should 
go, not across it, but round it, and that 
their circulating should be always unalter- 
ably in one direction, that direction being 
the one in which cards, port wine, and other 
well-regulated institutions revolve. If the 
circle js very small, the congestion is so 
tight that the manoeuvres executed by the 
vehicles is not distinguishable from . what 

appens in an ordinary circus of four crcss- 
roads, such as Oxford-circus; but. if it be 
once increased to a sufficient size and the 
traffic be limited. to circulation in one direc-. 
tion, then the process of crossing is reduced 
. owe simple process of turning twice to 

@ lett, 

_ [T have just heard, at the moment of. writ- 
ing these words, that the suggestion here made 
ias been put forward elsewhere in print; the 
low. to my conceit is more than counter- 
balanced, by the satisfaction of realising that. 
there is somé support. for’the idea. ] 


The Circumference . of the. Ideal City. - 


You will notice that though T-spoke at. the. 


hegimming of ~my. paper .of making . my 
imaginary London of the same size as. our 
present town, T have ¢ircumscribed it by an 
ellipse measuring only six miles north and 
scuth by nine miles east and west. You will 
notice also that the circumference of this 
ellipse is a zone of green. Now, I am by no 
means suggesting that we could do with a 


“ty no bigger than nine miles by six, in 
act, I realise that. whatever size we may 


adopt for a modern city, that city, if con- 
ditions of life and trade are healthy, is 


- aside. 





bound. to. spread. But I contend that. we 
might. reasonably. make a stand. against that 
gradual uaseemly invasion of country by town, 
which makes for. squalor. There are seme 
towns in continental Europe whose townliness 
ends abruptly. Country and city meet sud- 
denly .at a town gate, with an effect as 
beautiful as it is astonishing. In England 
such a meeting of the sylvan with the urban 
is wonderfully rare.. Even smallish country 
towns defile their boundaries by some sordid 
compromise which is no credit either to the 
rural or the architectural domain. The shock 
of an abrupt contrast. between woodland or 
pastoral scenery and town buildings. is so 
great when one meets it, that one realises 
forcibly how rare it must be. I know, as it 
happens, a happy little town not twenty-five 
miles from London, where: the sh end 
suddenly in an avenue of great elms. The 
effect is so glorious that one wonders how any 
town can deny itself the luxury of this grip 
with Nature. 

It is for this reason that I propose in my 
imaginary city a belt of green fields and 
woodlands round the limit of its central 
activity. Suburbs can, if necessary, spring 
up outside the green girdle, but there would 
certainly be great gain in the assurance that 
the immediate contrast of London with the 
world of green things should be one in which 
they respect one another. Not a region in 
which debased urbanity struggles with a 
landscape whose virginity is under perpetual 
and gradual contamination. 

This green zone would, no doubt, contain 
recreation grounds and places of entertain- 
ment, as well as, possibly, certain private 
parks, on which the number of buildings 
would be rigidly restricted. 

Incidentally, you will observe that two 
roads follow the curve of the ellipse. I 
have intended the roads for the special con- 
venience of those who may want to get 
across from one main thoroughfare to another, 
which is often a difficult matter, and also for 
the convenience of motorists who may re- 
quire—as they often do—to get from one sice 
of London to the other without going through 
it. Such a road would very greatly simplify 
the task of getting, let us say, from the 
Welsh Harp to Camberwell. 

It should be noted that where two diagonal 
roads cross one another and are also met by 
an east and west road, I have contrived, in- 
tentionally, that the meeting should miss fire. 
I have, in fact, spread the point of conflict. 

What Use can be Made of the Ideal Plan? 

By this time I feel that I have bored you 
sufficiently with my imaginary London, es- 
pecially since I have, as I have explained, 
no great enthusiasm for it myself. We are 
brought. once more to the question which 
embodies the only practical use of this flight 
of fancy. The question is this: If our 
imaginary city does really display some 
features which are good in themselves, is 
there any means whereby we can incorporate 
them in our present London? . Many of the 
principal landmarks of my hypothetical town 
are already ours, as I have pointed out. The 
general formation of our streets bears a 
rough approximation to my scheme. We have 
a more or less rectangular formation, cut 
across by a fair number of diagonal tracks; 
but we are certainly ill supplied with good 
through routes; we have far too many points 
of congestion, our town lacks parallel roads 
to act as alternative routes, and our methods 
of dealing with crossing traffic are not equal 
to the requirements. : 

Well, as to improvement of routes, I am 
afraid I must commit the egotism of referring 
those who are interested in the subject to the 
paper which I read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in May of last 


year, That paper was a criticism and an_ 


emendation of the scheme for-two new 
main thoroughfares proposed by the Royal 


‘ Commission” on “London Fraffic.. The Com-: 
believe, far. 


missioners’. proposals were, | 4 
from “perfect; but: they were based upon a 
study of. the ‘subject, and on a collection of 
data which it would be most foolish to set 
In fact, we may take it for granted 
that. the two roads proposed by the Com- 
mission would: meet-.an actual need; and I 
feel sure that if the line of these streets were 
to be modified; not necessarily on the lines 
which I suggested—I .am_ not self-sufficient 
enough to insist on that—but upon some similar 
lines, actuated by similar principles, the gain 
to London traffic might be immense. I will 


‘ merely say here, recapitulatory: ta the details 


of my proposal, that my criticism of the east 
and west road: was. mainly by way of insist- 
ing that. the route should. neither destroy 
existing: buildings of interest. nor run past 
them at. inelegant. angles, and that my in- 
dictment- of the Commissioners’ north and 
south: road was grounded not merely upon 
the same general principles, but particularly 
on the. obvious responsibility of . taking a 
street through Staple Inn andi the Temple. I 
also drew attention. to the undesirability of 
forgetting. Kingsway. At great expense we 
have there secured a new highway, and we 
may as well make use of it as part of the 
system. Finally, I ventured to suggest that 
the two new roads might cross. over and 
under one another in. Russell-square, 

Let. us suppose, therefore, that the County 
Council have occupied the Traffic Commis- 
sioners’ new streets; that some greater man 
than I has arrived at a scheme of modifica- 
tion identical with mine; that the Council 
have adopted this modification also and are 
prepared to let the whole proposal go 
forward, only keeping back the drafting of 
a bill till the Architectural Association has 
had. its say. What more should we ask for? 


The Surrey Side of London, 
y 


Gentlemen, I have a proposal to put before 
your consideration. J believe that my triple 
avenue linking east and west is not, in the 
present state of London, a right thing to 
ask for. Had it been the central street of a 
new city, it would, I hope, have made of 
itself. a noble and useful highway; but at 
this present hour of need it would be, | 
believe, fantastic. Not so a modification of 
i, which I now offer. 

Gradually during this evening, you and I 
have been discovering the Surrey side.’ Do 
not let us allow it to relapse again into 
terra incognita. It really is the territory 
which lies between Westminster and the 
Mansion House, and it really might contain 
means of approach to other delights than those 
of the Elephant, other hospitalities than those 
‘of Bethlehem Hospital. [ want to ask ‘you 
whether you cannot contemplate a fina street 
leading in a gentle but magnificent curve of 
about 1 mile radius ,from the ,east side of 
Westminster Brfidge,to the City. (Fig. 4.) 
You will probably reply that there is a such a 
means of progressing already, and. that. it is of 
,no great convenience to struggle over, London 
Bridge, when you can drive comfortably 
along the Embankment. But I want to point 
out that the drive from Westminster Bridge 
to London Bridge on the Surrey side ig not 
at all a direct cr convenient one, and for 
that matter I don’t propose to take one new 
road over London Bridge at all. 

More than once have I been astonished by 
the dignified desolation which prevails in 
the south end of Queen-street. From the 
bustle of Cannon-street at its busy junction 
with Queen Victoria-street, you may turn 
aside into a quiet and respectable thorough- 
fare, which reminds you by its air of repose 
of, let me say, a street in Bath or Stamford. 
You assume from the lull and. the unfre- 
quented roadway that its downward course 
-is leading you to a cul-de-sac, and per- 
haps you wander down it to explore the oad 
end, when to your amazement you reascend 
a brisk incline to find yourself actually cross- 
ing the Thames on one of Rennie’s master- 
pieces. In fact, you are on Southwark 
Bridge, and will soon. be in Southwark 
Bridge-road, hurrying along to—may I men- 
tion it once more ?—the Elephant and Castle, 
but by a much less frequented track than 
that of your fellow-mortals, who by four 
other bridges are all hurrying to the same 
Mecca. Why, I ask, should not a fine road 
connect Westminster and: Southwark bridges 
with one -anether? Sneh a road as this 
would. link. Belgravia “with the Bank by a 
“Toute actually shorter than ‘the’ Embankment 
route, and mucti. less obstructed-at the finish, 
The first angwer will be that the true secret. 
“of the boycotting of Southwark ‘Bridge is the 
steepness of the gradient over the bridge and 
the smart dip which Queen-street takes to 
bring. itself to the level of Upper Thames- 
street. But these levels are obstacles which 
can be got. over, or even turned to account. 
In the first place Southwark Bridge would 
need, I think, some alteration to fit it for the 
needs of my proposed. thoroughfare, and: 
even if the piers are ‘reused, there would 





need to be some widening, and the excessiva 
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camber or are of the roadway might be 
softened. In any case, it may be noticed 
that Upper Thames-street could easily be 
depressed at the point of intersection, and 
that Queen-street makes something of a 
struggle to reach its present level. Let the 
struggle be abandoned, and the result will 
be that Queen-street will pass very pleasantly 
over the head of Upper Thames-street, and 
will thereby lesson the rise which it makes 
in mounting the bridge. When once in the 
high level it might retain its elevation all 
the way to Westminster Bridge, crossing 
over by viaduct all the streets it meets on its 
way, were it not for the railways which 
already occupy the monopoly of elevation. 
Here I utter the aspiration that sooner or 
later there may be no railway bridge across 
the Thames within the metropolitan area, 
or at worst only one. For the purposes of 
goods traffic, I conclude that there must 
necessarily be at least one rail connexion 
above ground between the north-side stations 
and those on the south side, but for all 
passenger purposes we should practically be 
as well off as we are at present, if we 
abolished those stations which depend on 
bridges to take their traffic out of London, 
substituting for them stations on the south 
side of the river. A good system of tube 
railways, linking all the termini and giving 
connexion from them to the business centres, 
would, as far as the majority are concerned, 
meet all genuine requirements quite as effi- 
ciently as the present system. Charing 
Cross, Holborn, and Cannon-street are relics 
of the theory that the south side of the 
Thames is a trackless, cabless swamp. A 
few persons whose offices and places of busi- 
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ness lie within a short walk of one or other 
of' these stations would, of course, bitterly 
resent their abolition, but their number 
must ‘be insignificant in comparison with the 
many thousands who employ some kind of 
conveyance after leaving the terminus. If 
the stations substituted for these three 
stations were ranged along the curve of my 
proposed ‘new road, the distance of them 
from the main haunts of business would not 
be appreciably greater, on the average, than 
at present. In fact, the planting of the 
new County Council offices on the Surrey 
bank; and the probability that a business 
quarter will arise in connexion with it, would 
have the result that the new stations would 
for some persons be actually nearer the seat 
of-work than the present ones. In such a 
Case‘ you might even indulge me by letting 
the curved road be on the triple, or ‘‘ three- 
way,” formation. 

But for the present we must assume that 
the railways and their detestable bridges 
renain. My visionary road must therefore 
dodge them, and I propose that on leaving 
Westminster Bridge it should pass under the 
South-Western Railway—vising to high level 
jn time to run over Waterloo-road and Black- 
friars-road—then again descending to pass 
twice under the South-Eastern. The dis- 
tances between the points would allow these 
rises and falls to take place without undue 
steepness. : 

Considerations of Traffic. 

The difticulty of forming a new approach 
to the City is always said to lie in the enor- 
mous cost of City property, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of acquiring it for im- 





provements, but the route I have indicated— 
by passing through a track less valuable than 
the City—helps us out of the dilemma. 
(Jueen-street-place, I fear, would need widep- 
ing, and I regret it because I respect its air of 
provincial propriety. Again, I think it would 
be desirable to do something by way of re. 
lieving the already undue conflict of traffic 
at the awkward junction between Cannon- 
street and Queen Victoria-street, which my 
new street would rather add to than 
diminish. Perhaps an increase of road space 
at this point would meet the case. Happily 
the turning into Queen-street does not exactly 
coincide with this junction. 

I do not like to indulge in talk about new 
streets without admitting that I realise a 
certain fact’ which is all-important. Trattic— 
one may put this as an axiom in the science 
of town improvement—traffic does not go 
from A to B, it certainly starts from A and 
reaches B, but it passes C and D and EF, and, 
all the rest of them—and the things passed 
are nearly as important to the traffic as the 
‘start and the goal. The man in a hurry in 
a hansom is only one man in a thousand. We 
must. not forget that. It is true that he, and 
a certain number of his fellow-citizens in 
less expensive conveyances, do truly need 
to get from spot to spot with convenience, 
speed, and by aroad of minimum length, but 
you ‘will not get traffic to go along a road in 
anything like full strength, merely because it 
is the shortest way, unless the road, besides 
being short, is also attractive commercially, or 
otherwise. 

Look at Kingsway. You would have pro- 
phesied that directly the barriers were down 
the traffic would have poured through like 
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Fig. 4. Central Plan of London, showing Mr. Waterhouse’s modification of the two main avenues proposed by the Traffic Commission, 
as well as a suggested additional avenue south of the Thames, 
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Niagara. But no;,these empty sites frighten 
the traftic—the street is used of course; but 
with no ardour. Half the day you could play 
marbles in the roadway without undue 
anxiety. Therefore a new road must not 
be a dreary one, or it will cease to be useful. 
It must be lined with houses of attractive 
business (if it is in a business quarter), and 
it must pass certain points which are in 
themselves the objects of journeys. If 
my new_ Street, or any new street, 
is to be lined with empty plots, or with 
wholesale button , warehouses, faced with 
Fletton bricks, it had better not be a new 
street at all. It is greatly to the credit of 
wayfaring men, cabmen included, that they 
feel the horror of these dreary streets, 
whether they be dreary from incompletion 
or from the presence of joyless warehouses. 

My suggested new street (together with the 
modified version of the Traftic Commission’s 
avenues) is but an example of one of the 
directions in which we might seek to 
approach ideality. You will have gathered 
that lack of time and space alone prevent my 
carrying this line of suggestion further ; 
and no doubt. you will have grasped my prin- 
ciple, which is this: Take or make an ideal 
plan of London (I do not press my cwn). 
See whether that plan can be made to bear 
any possible relation to London as it is. If 
it cannot, reject it; for the wholesale sub- 
version of London would. be a calamity. 
But if it does, then keep that plan by you 
as representing the guiding model upon 
which, bit by bit, the improvements of 
London may be wrought out. The initial 
process would, of course, take the line of 
incorporating upon a map of existing London 
such main features of your Utopian plan as 
would really add to the convenience of our 
town without in the least degree damaging 
aay well-loved building, or even any historic 
or beautiful line of street. To-night I have 
only carried the principle so far as to recom- 
mend some two or three now streets, to 
suggest that cross-river railways be abolished, 
and to plead for some improvement ‘in the 
points where great lines of traffic cross one 
another; but it might easily have gone fur- 
ther. I might have prayed for my , green 
girdle, for the parks lining the railways, and 
fora Tower Bridge lower down the river. 

] said, as perhaps you will remember, that 
our anxiety to preserve: what we love best 
need not be disturbed by the fact that London 
as We now have it is not the kind of city 
that it set out to be. The realisation that 
what once was a city surrounded by hamlets 
1s now a connected mass of building is really 
a help and not. a hindrance. For if London had 
always been of its present size, it would be 
almost an impossibility to effect improvements 
without insufferable vandalism. There would 
he no tracts unhallowed, no spots over which 
hew streets could be driven without plough- 
ing ruthlessly through sentiment and, history. 
Had Londoners’ of past ages been in a posi- 
tion to appreciate what I have been dwelling 
on to-night—the importance of the Surrey 
side—we should find that, instead of merely 
mutilating Gravel-lane and New Cut to make 
4 hew street, it might be necessary to do such 
things as were done in Whitehall when King- 
street disappeared. 


The Architectural Side of the Subject. 
Gentlemen, I have spoken too long and 
said too little. In all this time I have only 
scratched the top of my great subject. You 
will perhaps feel also that, as’an architect 
speaking to architects, I have said disgrace- 
lully little about the architectural side of the 
subject; but if you do feel that, I respect- 
fully say that you are wrong. Every con- 
‘eration which affects the planning of a 
“ity is architecture. We-look on cities as 
‘gglomerations of separate bits of architec- 
ture. So they are, true enough. But when- 
‘ver questions of city planning arise, they 
“ of themselves architectural questions of a 
dat Specially architectural kind. It is true 
at architects very seldom have anything to 
pe with any larger issues than the designing 

Individual buildings, and that when the 
oe ssues do occur, which is not very. 
: : In our old civilisations, thoser issues 
Te eft to chance or to amateur decision of 
publ, heterogeneous persons whom we call 
ri ~ men. T do not know that anyone is 
die’ for this, but it is wrong, and it 
prec be put right. It seldom occurs to 
hyone in particular, least of all to any col- 





THE BUILDER. 
lective public body, that the general probleniy 
of town. arrangement are the kind of things 
about which advice should be taken, and 
they are consequently settled, as 1 say, by 
chance, by caprice, or by common sense, 
which is the very last kind of sense to apply 
to an acute artistic problem. For it is 
artistic, however practical it may be. People 
forget that. They forget that there is one 
art that deals with practical things and 
practical issues, an art which will lose its 
dignity if it ever forgets that these things 
and issues are practical. Si 

I don’t overlook the welcome fact that 
the County Council has its own architectural 
adviser; but do we not run a risk of seeing 
large London questions settled without his or 
any other architect’s advice? Who was the 
architect who advised the Royal Commission 
on Traftic? There was not one. F 

It is a most unpleasant task to have to 
urge in public the employment of our own 
profession. Suggestions by an architect, ‘or 
by an architectural society, that this, that, 
or the other predicament is one in which an 
architect’s services are needed—such sug- 
gestions, I say, are very naturally received 
with a wink. But do not let us be afraid of 
the winks. We are quite sure we are in the 
right, and whenever the proposals of the 
Traftic Commission, or their statements of 
Lcndon’s difficulties, are taken seriously, 
there absolutely must be an architect. or a 
small committee of architects appointed to 
assist in the working out of the scheme and 
to advise in the technical details that wall 
arise in connexion with the regulation of 
architectural design at certain prominent 
parts of, the new streets. (See the conciud- 
ing remarks of my former paper.) The 
monarchs of our art may perhaps be deterred 
by modesty from continually insisting that 
some such architectural appointment should 
be made, but those of us who have no im- 
mediate apprehension of being one ‘of. the 
selected advisers need have no real hesitation or 
false shame about urging the necessity of archi- 
tectural advice. After all, we are citizens as 
well as architects—citizens of no mean city.” 





Mr. John W. Simpson, who was called upon 
by the Chairman, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr, Waterhouse, and in doing so 
referred to the delightful and original idea 
of treating London as a new city upon an 
old site. It was a very interesting problem, 
as Mr: Waterhouse appeared to have sclved 
it. But he did not altogether share the 
surprise which Mr. Waterhouse had “ex- 
pressed in finding that ‘his acute perception 
of the proper development of such a problem 
had led him to a plan of London which was 
more or less what we have now, for it was 
exactly in the way that Mr. Waterhouse 
showed that not only London but ‘every 
great city, and almost every town and village, 
had come into existence and grown. He 
would not go back to the Roman~ camp 
where orientation, more’ or less, the. forti- 
fications, the altar, the public meeting- 
place, and so on, settled the lines; but 
to take more homely examples, such as the 
spring of water, the well, cottages round the 
well, the village green formed afterwards, 
the market-place, and so we get the paths 
leading to this necessary centre, and those 
from ‘there to the next village or town. So, 
tco, we found the street was formed as a 
result of consideration for the gradients or of 
shelter from the weather. Vitruvius had 
pointed cut that main streets should not 
ba. laid in such a direction as to be swept 
by the prevailing winds, and that was. wise 
advice, which we should not overlook. 
Another matter which would govern. the primi- 
tive laying-out of streets was the skirting of 
a man’s piece of cultivated ground, or other 
happy accident which led to a man, cr men 
continually treading the eame ground., .Or 
there might be a wayside chapel, or other 
point of interest, which would cause a 
road to turn aside; and it was accidents 
like these which made a town of such interest 
to us. Mr. Waterhouse had been wise in 
suggesting his lay-out as a rectangular par- 
celling, for that was undoubtedly the most 
economical arrangement—there was very little 
waste. .When we looked at a plan like that 
of New York, where all the main avenues 
were parallel and all the cross streets were at 
right angles, we found very little artistic 
interest; what was wanted in such a lay- 
out was an architect at the side of the 





engineer who was busy with set-square and 
T-square laying out his blecks, who should 
nudge his elbow now and: then to deflect 
his axes, and those dreadful straight lines 
which engineers were so keen on. The 
architect might insist, when the engineer 
came to a rectangular bleck where was 
a building in which they. took some in- 
terest, that a block should be effaced 
altogether so that the building might have 
some distinction shown it—that a place 
should be provided in front of it, or that it 
shoulc be balanced by other blocks. In the 
lay-out of streets there should be special 
consideration shown in individual cases. 
There was one point in the paver which was, 
he thought, a valuable contribution to any 
scheme for the improvement, of London 
planning, and that was that the south side 
of the Thames should be made use of in com- 
munications between Westminster and the 
City by way of Southwark Bridge. That 
was a suggestion which should bear fruit 
later on, and with the Lendicn County Council 
dream palace now approaching materialisation 
the proposal seemed to him to be one for 
serious consideration. He would ask them, if 
good luck should bring them the Jaying-out of 
a city or section of a city, or a suburb, to 
beware of the geometrical plan, for they 
could never see a geometrical city plan except 
on paper. It was invisible in execution, and 
if they studied the medieval and Renais- 
sance plans as examples of city work, they 
would find that they were not haphazard 
as they appeared to be, but that they were 
carefully studied designs, and that the 
laying-out of the streets, especially of the 
place in front of the church or town hall, 
or whatever it might be, was the result of a 
very fine artistic perception. Those squares 
and places were very. seldom symmetrical ; 
they were nearly always irregular, and for 
good reason—t.e., however perfect the circle 
or rectangle they stood in, they could never 
see more than a part of it .at once, they 
must turn round to see all parts: it was a 
matter of absolute indifference whether the 
geometrical form was perfect cr not... As- to 
Mr. Waterhouse’s view that. improvements 
should proceed on lines of existing streets, he 
was in agreement with. it; careful replanning 
would work wonders at a tithe of the expense 
entailed in the construction of those great 
avenues, which seemed to be the only re- 
source of engineers and surveyors... Their 
craze for alignment and absolute symmetry 
should be avoided at all cost.in a new. plan ; 
it took away very much of artistic interest 
from a design. As to our towns generally, he 
thought we might compare them generally 
very favourably with the continental ones— 
not so much from the monumental point of 
view as from that of hygiene and convenience. 

Sir George C. T. Bartley, K.C.B., 
seconded the vote of thanks, and. said. he 
belonged to that dreadful body, the Traffic 
Commission, which had had many sins put 
upon its back, including that of not having 
an architect to help it; though, as to that, an 
architect was not called in because the. Com- 
mission had no buildings to design, and. for 
that reason he did not see why an architect 
should have been appointed.. He could. not 
say that he agreed very much with the paver, 
fer it was not such an easy problem as’ Mr. 
Waterhouse seemed to: fancy, and: if that 
gentleman had sat for two years on the Com- 
mission he would have realised the enormous 
difficulties there were in the matter. He did 
not quite agree with all that the Commission 
thought. His view was that there were two 
ways of looking at the problem, one of which 
was the artistic point of view, which he did 
not disparage in any sense, and he would be 
the last, to recommend that, all. the old 
buildings of London should be done. away 
with. Mr. Waterhoure talked about a. fancy 


scheme of a new Londen, which was all very . 


nice; but, in the same wav, if we were able 
t> recreate ourselves we should, perhaps; be 
able to improve even on Creation, and there 


were other wavs in which, if we had-a fresh - 


start, we might be able to: make improve- 
ments on. the present. He completelv 
agreed with Mr.. Waterhouse in what he said 


as to not building- London on straight lines, . 


in the way that New York had been built, 
and, Lendoner that he was, he should pack 
up, bag and baggage, and leave it altogether if 
it, were remade on the New York lines. If 
they compared New York and Boston, which 
was like London so far as-jts crooked streets 
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were concerned, they could not help pre- 
ferring Boston. In talking about new 
thoroughfares, no one suggested that they 
were going to ride roughshod throughout 
London. What they proposed to do was, 
broadly speaking, to construct, not by rule 
and compass, north and south and east and 
west thoroughfares—two great thoroughfares 
which would relieve the traftic; for they 
must remember that the streets of London 
were for the traftic of London, and the 
problem of the traftic was the real question. 
There was no advantage in providing broad, 
fine streets unless they had the traffic; but 
the traffic was increasing in a way in which 
they had no proper conception possibly. It 
was growing in geometric ratio, almost, and 
the number of people who came in and out of 
London was probably doubling every ten years. 
Mr, Waterhouse talked about doing away 
with three or four railway termini, which 
was an easy proposal to make, but what 
would the lecturer and others say who lived 
out of London and found their terminus done 
away with or removed to the Elephant and 
Castle?’ They would write to the Times and 
make no end of a row about the matter. 
They must make their alterations so that it 
would be easy to get in and out of London, 
and, really, he did not think any railway 
terminus was needed in London. For ‘ease 


and convenience of getting about lines should | 


cross, and there should be few dead ends, for 
where railways and trams stopped there was 
congestion of traffic at once. And the rail- 
ways, instead of having a terminus. should 
pass straight on through the city. He advo- 
cated the trams going on to the Embank- 
ment, and he advocated them going on to the 
bridges, and for the same reason—i.e.. in 
order to avoid a terminus anywhere. But 
the real difficulty was to get the people up 
and down from their homes to their work 
rapidly, and in that connexion he might say 
that more people were living out of town 
now than ever before. When Mr. Water- 
house ‘talked about a city nine miles by six 
he 'was not ‘talking about London. Such a 
city’ was nothing like London, for. London 
went far beyond that, and those of his 
dudience who were young would, when they 
attained his age, find that the nine miles by 
six which Mr. Waterhouse dealt’ with would 


be ‘something like the City proper now vom-| 


pared with the outlying district: Take 
Hornsey and all those’ districts which were 
heeoming ‘big cities! They could not. con- 
sider” them separately, and that was why 
they were opposed on thé, Commission to the 
London County Council being the sole trafti¢ 
authority, because the County Council dis- 
trict, large as it is, is only a fraction of the 
great area concerned. It was for that 
reason that they urged their recommendation 

1.¢., that the Traftic: Board should, have 
the power to’ look at these things from the 
veneral standpoint of the whole of Londcn. 
Hoe quite agreed with Mr. Waterhouse when 
he referred to the southern district, and to 
the fact that a street running ‘from West- 
minster to Southwark Bridge would be a 
nearer way to the City. People did not 
realise that, owing to the extraordinary 
curvature of the river, you could get sooner 
to the City south than north. These traftic 
questions and improvements should be looked 
at from the general idea of the future of 
London, and that was where we were cer- 
tainly remiss. People who made improve- 
ments did ‘so with one particular object; but 
what ought to be done now was to look 
at each improvement, not per se, but from 
the point. of view of the whole of London. 
Everyone had been anxious to get those 
streets or improvements which would pay, 
and’ they were right, and we should do the 
eamé, probably; but what the Board should 
do was to see that they were part of a 
great scheme which would make London 
more getatable, and that was the problem 
which the Board: should solve. Rome was 
not yet finished, and never would be, and’ if 
thev had this Traffic. Board London never 


could oF would bé finished; he hoped. He. 


hoped’ that*.as long as “Bhgland. progressed 
London would do the same. © As tothe tates, 


they were useful, but as they did not pay. 


and ‘were so expensive to construct; he: did 
not think that any more ‘would be made at 
priyate cost. He had attended the Com- 
mission with great care, and he could say 
that the first step, in. his opinion, was 
the provision of the two great” thorough- 








fares, which would enable the heavy 
traffic to be taken underground in the sub- 
ways. The great difficulty was the points 
where the lines crossed. Mr. Waterhouse 
talked about three lines, and no doubt in 
many places they would be necessary. In 
some of the congested crossways there would 
have to be a subway and a raised road. The 
problem showed that the need was what the 
Commission proposed, much ‘abused, though 
they had been—i.e., the appointment of a 
small impartial tribunal of men above sus- 
picion of, jobbery. This tribunal would look 
at all plans going before Parliament, and, 
while not preventing their going, would 
report to Parliament whether each one 
would be conducive to the improvement of 
the iocomotion of London; Their recom- 
inendations, if they were men who were held 
in respect, would have such effect on the 
Committees of Parliament, and no doubt, in 
course of time—it could not be done in a day 
or even in ten years—some comprehensive 
scheme for making London fairer, more 
beautiful, and more getatable~ would be 
gradually evolved. Such a scheme would cer- 
tainly be a good. thing for architects, and 
as to them he might say that the Commis- 
sion was not op) to them in any way, 
but their work did not immediately concern 
the Commission. He hoped, that London 
would develop in beauty and usefulness, and 
that we should be able to get about better and 
more easily than we do. He hoped they 
would put their minds to the question so as 
to make London the most beautiful and con- 
venient as well as the greatest centre of the 
nation. 

Sir A. Brumwell Thomas said that, so 
far as the details of the paper were con- 
cerned, the subject seemed an immense one, 
and that would appear to be still more” the 
case after Sir G. Bartley’s speech. As to 
the site of London, it seemed natural to 
conclude that the lines laid down by Mr. 
Waterhouse in rebuilding London on the 
assumption that its buildings did not exist 
would naturally conform to the London as 
we find it. If it had not been ‘so, London 
would not have. become the great commercial 
and political city we find it. He had ex- 
pected that. more would have been said as 
to the possibilities of overcoming the great 
traffic difficulties of London. Mr. Water- 
house had laid before them oné method of 
dealing with the subject, and it seemed to 
him’ (the speaker) to be a very clever 
scheme, but—and_necessarily—a very costly 
one. It seemed to him that the whole 
difficulty lies. about the centre of London 
and. the proposal of having two cross-roads, 
with subways below the roads for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the cross traffic, was 
a most excellent scheme. Under the royal 
palace in Rome there was. a_ tunnel 
of considerable length’ providing for traffic 
between two parts of the city which 
had a very good appearance, being lined 
with glazed bricks and tiles, and lighted 
with gas and electricity. As to straight 
roads, we had quite sufficient roads which 
were not straight and . which provided 
no vista; and if all new roads were. built 
straight there would still remain sufficient 
roads of irregular interest. The great point, 
he thought, was that the uniformity of these 
great streets was possibly obtained as much 
by the use of one material throughout. the 
street as from the effect of the actual design. 
In some of our recent new streets, such as 
Shaftesbury-avenue, the great point in the 
effect seemed to be in the contrast of the 
material. He did not agree with Mr. Water- 
house when he said that because an: archi- 
tect of eminence might be thought to have 
some financial interest in any scheme which 
he was associated with, that. he should not 
advocate it. He did not think that anyone 
would suspect a well-known man who took 
up a public position in regard to any public 
improvement. The problem of. London traffic 
was 3 gréat one, and it was regarded by most 


people as the great problem of our time, and . 


no suggestion of fersona] interest’ should 
prevent a great architect taking a prominent 
interest in assisting in the promotion ‘of 
schemes -relating to it. eee 


Mr. Arthur Keen said that Mr.: ‘Water. 


house had» been considering the lay-out. of 
London, and-perhaps an important factor in 
that had been that the great roads around 
London all converged in London. We had 
the Brompton-road, Oxford-street, Edgware, 








Hampstead, and the Great North roads, all 
coming together in London, and he thought it 
was that which had’ settled the lay-out of the 
streets and the city in a greater measure than 
the direction of the river. He took it that 
the great difference between old London and 
a conceivable modern London was that. now. 
adays the railways formed the entrance to 
London, but in the old days it was the great 
thoroughfares. But still business lay along 
those great thoroughfares, and they were still 
the recognised centres, and they.muisst, be main. 
tained, he thought, so that their efforts must 
be directed to improving them. He doubted 
whether streets of the enormous width advo- 
cated, were necessary or desirable in a city 
like London, which was essentially a -busi- 
ness town, and he did not think a street of 
greater width than 60 ft. to 80 ft. was desir- 
able im a shopping neighbourhood; and he 
thought it would be better to widen minor 
streets than to construct streets of great 
width; such streets looked well, but they 
were not desirable from the business point of 
view. The great point in the paper was as 
to the development of South London, which 
had been expanding very fast lately in the 
outskirts of the city,- An enormous popu- 
laticn had been added,-and the time was 
coming when the south would become as 
impertant as the north of London. It was 
not so in the past, because the greater part 
of the ground south of the Thames was 
almost like a marsh; but, of course, all that 
had been changed, and the south would have 
to come in touch with the north by such a 
street as had been advocated. He hoped. they 
would live to see it carried out. 

Mr. W. J. N. Leverton said that Sir G, 
Bartley spoke of dead ends of tram 
routes being the cause of blocks, and the 
advocated the abolition of tramway stations 
altogether. The great objection to terminus 


stations was that im foggy weather delays 


were caused at those dead ends; the trams 
got blocked there, and they were. thus 
delayed all along the line. If they passed 
right through, however, to clearer. atmo- 
sphere, and did their shunting there, the 
delay would be obviated and a great deal of 
congested traffic- would be avoided. Instead 
of a train starting,. say, frcem Waterloo, 
where .a large number of people congregated, 
it might, start from the-north-of London, and 
take up its passengers on the way. ‘The ex- 
pense, of course, would be enormous, -but 
they were. not. considering that; but against 
that expense would be.a slight saving in the 
matter .of cheaper sidings, as land was 
cheaper outside London. St 

Mr. Guy Nicholson said that- Mr. Water: 
house disregarded the question of cost, but 
if any real alteration -was to be made in 
London. that was the matter which would 
have to. be considered. The Traffic Commis- 
sion. suggested the provision of two main 
Bea | , at’ a cost of something like 
twenty million pounds, and that’ was to be re- 
couped by the improvement in value of the 
land on each side. e.: 

Sir G. Bartley: They did not think it 
would be recouped ; only partially. The cost 
would be not lees than thirty million pounds. 

Mr. Nicholson, proceeding, said that the 
experience in the case of Kingsway showed 
that it was dangerous to be sanguine about 
recouping expenses in this way, and: that you 
could not burden sites with a lot of expense 
unless the money had to come from the 
people whose property was improved. It was 
possibly a safe thing to do in that case, 
but hitherto the cost of the improve 
ments of London streets had been spread 
over the whole of the people, and those vee 
did not benefit from. the improvement ha 
to pay. If that happened, they © got 
rates up to a int where » busimess 
became impossible... They had an abjet 
lesson as to that’ in Poplar, where ‘ e 
rates rose to a point. at which i pee 
impossible for a large firm to bear age 
they removed. their. business and a ‘aig 
number of men, and Poplar was. left.a 4 
almost. bankrupt state. It was no F 
bringing forward expensive underta ay 3 
unless they showed how the expense W%6 
be met, and they could. not meet it iy 
putting it upon the shoulders of thoes thes 
did not reap-any benefit, for if they did tne} 
put people in a very serious ponte 
they could not be sure of new conde cu 
not arising which would make the ‘We 
unn<cessary. Lately there had been 
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examples of this. There had been the tubes, 
and Sir G. Bartley said that he did not think 
more would be constructed, as they did not 
y. Some; did not, but on a new route 
it took peaple a long time to get used to 
and find the convenience of a new way of 
travelling. When the Waterloo and Baker- 
street-Railway was started it did not pay as 
well as it did now, because it was not known. 
Then. there were the motors, which were 
another of the new conditions he had referred 
to The question was also affected by the 
tendency. for certain industries to leave 
London and. go to places where there were 
less burdens. This was an easy matter in 
some respects, for with the help of the tele- 
phone and. the. telegraph they could have a 
head oftice in London and the manufactory in 
the surrounding districts. Several firms had 
done this, angh even building businesses, 
which were not so easy to work from a dis- 
tance, were to be found at Rugby and Peter- 
borough, and they were able to undersell 
London’ builders; and what builders could 
do other firms would certainly be likely to 
attempt, as they had done, and’ successfully. 
They could not go on piling up expense with 
the idea that London would go on expandin 
and increasing in value to an unlimite 
extent, and if they did people would be 
frightened away by the rates, and in that 
case-Values would go down instead of up. As 
to new roads, it was difficult to’ get people 
to use them.’ The Embankment was expected. 
tu relieve the Strand, but as a matter of fact 
it was not used as muchas it might be, because 
cabs and omnibuses used Fleet-street and the 
Strand in erder ‘to pick up fares, as along the 
Embankment they did not have such a good 
chance,--- Mr. Waterhouse said he could get 
twelve iniles “of ‘shopfront in his: wide 
streets, and that that would be an advantage. 
It ‘was °a question’ how far that: was’ so. 
Perhaps”. shopfronts would “become less 
valvable in tinie, for there was a tendency 
for shops’ to..be taken ‘up by large ‘stores, 
where people ‘could move from .one depart- 
ment to another in the same building and 
shopfronts: were not depended on in these 
casés for the display of goods;, it had 
hecome difficult for individual shops to pay 
for that reason, and if one depended on 
individual shops to recoup. the proposed out- 
lay one might find that a mistake had been- 
made. It: would -be: a-great ‘cotiveniénce if 


one coubkd- get’ some sort of system in the 


laying-out of London, but there was always 
the question of whether it could be made to 
pay-for the expense. Where a city grew up, 
as London had, by the aggregation of a 
number of other cities, it was burdened, 
for instance, with a number of terminal 
railway-stations with no proper system of 
communication between them. But there 
Was a certain charm in such a city which 
one did not find in other cities like New 
York. and the charm had to be set against 
the disadvantages. r 

Mr. F, Herbert Mansford said that, 
accepting Sir Gieorge Bartley’s suggestion 
ae railways should. run right through 
ondon and not end in a terminus and Mr. 
W aterhouse’s axiom, that expense should not 
stand in. the way of a good, thing, one 
thoucht of a city in which there was a forum, 
sy ~ yds. by 100 yds., surrounded by the 
vank, Exchange, Stock Exchange, Mansion 
ouse, Guidhall, Sessions House, Municipal 
Art Gallery, library, etc., and with a 
sage underground electric railway-station, 
ented bv glass lights above, and with about 
hey platforms. dealing with City. traffic. 
me central station would deal only with 
_ traffic, and not with baggage, and 
oa se there would .be no need ‘for cabs, 
2. here would be innumerable staircases 
for ng x the surface of this open space or 
he aah he baggage would, be dealt with at 
“g wp railway-stations. say King’s Cross 
afd : “dt north, and another in the south, 
ond ains would run richt. through the City, 
oa to south.* ‘The buildings arranged 
"ed his forum would take up no more space 
hn ve “into. ane comprehensive arrange- 
= are they do. now.. ing - 
Me yee turning the corrected proof of his remarks, 
tion “Of ont Writes :—“Since making the sugges- 
Would not, be Gonetioukt it occurred to me that it 
l¢ Thames and then oy ner anak te tan wiate 
for the station to be lit naturally om sian omlane 


the forn 
m w: : : 
woukl ks Was a long way from the river. which 


undesirable. It woul 

{ , t would be better therefore 

pre js rast an? west trains to pass tirouth this 

SUL) traffic ta et. accommodate the north and 
attic elsewhere or at a deeper level.” 
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London as it is, if the new southern street 
Mr. Waterhouse had proposed could be carried 
out it 'would’.be an admirable thing. One 
would have to bear in mind that the levels 
near the Thames would have to be considered 
very carefully, because the greater part of 
the traffic which went over Southwark Bridge 
was traffic from Lower Thames-street, and 
was not Cheapside traffic. It was the traffic 
from the warehouses and wharfs, and there- 
fore the approach roads would have to be 
made leading from the lower level by 
gradients up to the new bridge. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Waterhouse, said that as _to 
the uniformity of straight streets being due 
possibly to the use of one material, as Sir 
Brumwell Thomas said, that might be carried 
to excess. On a great and magnificent 
thoroughfare, with monumental buildings 
each side, some scheme was necessary, but 
in regard to ordinary streets that was not so. 
There were two interesting cases bearing on 
that in London, 7.e., the Strand and Harley- 
street. The Strand was practically a straight 
street, and it was often consitlered to be a 
most picturesque street, and that was because 
of the extraordinary variety of the build- 
ings; but in Harley-street, a straight street, 
this was not the case, and Sidney Smith 
said of it that it was the one thing in the 
world which never came to an end. A 
straight street could be a picturesque one, 
but Harley-street was not, whereas the 
Strand was. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Waterhouse said that Sir G. Bartley 
had given him a_ well-merited rebuke, 
though if he (the speaker) had read the 
whole of his paper and had not skipped 
parts in order to save time he would have 
deserved it a little less. For anybody to 
approach sucn a subject’ and endeavour to 
deal with it in an evening was rash and fool- 
hardy in view of the labour which had ‘been 
spent on it by men of experience like Sir 


George Bartley—labour extending over a long 


period. . As to the Traffic Commission; he 
looked upon the contents of the Blue Books 
which had been issued—he had two only with 
him, but. there were many more—as most 
useful volumes, for they contained the most 
interesting statistics: of London ~traffic and 
analyses of points of pressure.. -He hoped 
that all that labour-'would not be wasted. 
The Commission ‘particularly. pointed out 
that there were certain facts in regard to 
London traffic which must not be overlooked, 
and that there was a certain way of getting 
over the difficulties. He-was -entirely in 
accord with the Commission that those ways 
should be adopted, and all he had been rash 
enough to suggest was that those ways should 
not be too liberally adopted, and with: that 
he hoped and believed the members of the 
Commission would agree. Obviously. it was 
impossible for the Commission to. do more 
than roughly indicate the lines streets should 
take. All he suggested was a modification of 
those lines. In cutting down his paper he 
missed one important link. He wanted to 
suggest, not that his plan was an excellent 
one—the more he saw of.it the less he liked 
it—but that someone should make a plan of 
the kind as though they had a clear space of 
ground-to work upon, and not the London 
of buildings they knew, and keep that plan 
by them; so that when improvements were 
being made certain features of the plan 
could. be introduced. As to Sir G. Bartley’s 
remark that no architect wag required on 
the Commission and so none were called in, 
he wished to make the point that architects 
certainly. were wanted when lines of street 
were under contemplation. .It was a. new 
idea perhaps, but an architect, a “chief 
workman,” was certainly wanted when many 
buildings were under discussion as much as 
for asingle building. Sir Brumwell Thomas's 
remarks as to straight streets were made 
under a slight. misapprehension, for he did 
not. think. th 


necessarily straight stteets. Living in an old 


city; we had thé blessed privilege of abandon: 


ing straightness, which was a fine thing in 
a new city, but ‘net. in old- London. ~ As 
to the main roads coming into London, 
they determined the plan of London in the 
past, and in his plan his chief streets 
correspotided approximately with those big 
main roads, Mr. Francis. Hooper had lent 
him a plan of Paris, where they were bold 


‘congestion at that place. Mr. 


at the. new streets which might. 
be constructed in existing-London should be. 





enough to indicate on their plans lines of 
proposed streets, étc. That led up to 
another question, i.c., the advisability . of 
making public a scheme of improvements. 
His friend, Mr. Mansford, who had helped him 
before with some useful suggestions, proposed 
a central forum, with a central station under 
it. That was a fascinating idea, but the real 
objection to it was that it would lead to 
such an amount of concentration as to produce. 
Mansford’s 
point about the street levels at Southwark 
Bridge was a useful one, and it would have 
to be carefully studied before his (the 
speaker's) proposed new street could be 
carried out. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be heid on December 20, when 
a paper on “Wren’s City Churches,” illus- 
trated by lantern views, would be read by 
Mr. Arthur Keen. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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RETAINING WALLS. 


At a meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers: Society, held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Thursday in last week, Mr. 
A. T, Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E., read a paper 
on “ Retaining Walls”; Mr. W. N. Twelve- 
trees presided 

Mr. Walmisley said that retaining walls 
were walls built. for the purpose of support- 
ing a more or less movable material behind 
them, which might be water or various kinds 
of earth. ©The effect of an exterior force. 
acting upon the back of. a retaining wall 
properly bonded, was to turn it about its 
base. This was the usual effect, although 
some walls failed by sliding up on their 
bases, or by- bulging. Such failures were 
generally due to improper construction. The 
character of a foundation demanded primary 
consideration. A wall -to. retain, -earth 
founded on strata which geologically. dipped: 
towards the wall, should be. of. stouter 
section than a wall from which the strata 
sloped away. In the case of a- retaining 
wall which had a vertical back, and which 
had. to sustain a pressure of water,..the 
water pressing. equally in all directions. was 
considered as acting at. right. -angles,..or 
normal to the surface of the wall, and its 
pressure was directly proportional to the 
depth of water below .its surface.. In con- 
sidering walls which were to retain. earth, 
the natural slope of the retained earth had 
to be assured, because even when -derived: 
from experiment, the angle of repose , varied. 
with the composition of the earth, its solidity, 
and the amount of moisture in it. Tt was 
only when earth had to be supported|at 
greater, angle than its angle of repose,. that 
a wall. was needed to retain it. Retaining 
walls might be considerably strengthened. by 
having the back built. in a series of. offsets 
without increasing the material. - it. was 
advisable to have the front. face of such 
walls battered, as a saving ef material ..was 
effected by this means, whilst the strength 
was not diminished; and, if- forming a sea- 
wall, against which vessels had to berth, the 
rolling of vessels was not so active as when 
a vertical solid face was presented. When 
the earth was carried above the wall at-its 
natural slope to form a bank, it was termed 
a surcharged wall, and when the surcharge 
rose to a certain height and then finished in 
a horizontal top, it did not admit of an 
exact solution. . Mr, Walmisley illustrated his 
remarks by diagrams and algebraic calcula- 
tions, and pointed out that in’ the data and 
formule, it was assumed that the earth was 
quiescent and of a determinate angle. of 
repose. In practice this was not. always the 
case, as the angle might be altered an 
appreciable amount, due to vibration . from 
passing vehicles, additional moisture, or 
extra weights. The variation of earth 
pressure. rendered: the calculations _ more 
academic. than constructional, -as a heavy 
shower of. rain’.on_ permeable ‘strata might 
affect the ‘result: .But,. as: walls were built 
ag a rule well on. the safe side, all these 
extra conditions being of an ‘indeterminate 
character were allowed for in a factor of 
safety. The. bodily failure of .a masonry 
dam was of such very rare occurrence, 
that it was evident when constructions 
failed the disastrous result.must be generally 
due, either to want of internal. cohesion or 
to settlement of foundation or other outside 
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influences. It wag assumed that when the 
resultant pressure cut the base within the 
middle third, there was no tension in the 
section. If the resultant fell in the centre 
of the base, the pressure was uniformly 
distributed, and might be represented by a 
rectangle; if at the extremity of the middle 
third, then the pressure on the base was 
represented by a triangle; if outside the 
middle third, then the lower triangle showed 
the distribution of compression, and the 
upper triangle the tension. Any attempt to 
overturn any portion would set up tension 
in the cementing material of the base, which 
was resisted by the superincumbent weight 
of the wall; but they must consider the 
tendency to shear both in vertical and hori- 
zontal sections, particularly in squat dams. 

Tension might be also set up on the face 
receiving pressure, and a vertical crack in 
the dam might develop, particularly if the 
portion of the foundation which was not 
cross-hatched proved more yielding to com- 
pression than the portion which was crcss- 
hatched. The reinforcement of sections sub- 
ject to such tension stresses by the intro- 
duction of expanded metal sheeting, :judi- 
ciously placed within the concrete section, 
was jn such cases an advantage, as it bound 
the whole together so as to form a monolith. 
The question of wind pressure should also be 
considered in designing walls when they were 
in a very exposed position. This lateral force 
would vary from 28 lb. to 50 lb. per square 
foot, according to locality. The safe-bearing 
pressures for various kinds of ground might 
approximately be stated as follows :—Made 
ground when dry, as firm earth, will sustain 
from 2,500 Ib. to 3,500 Ib. per square ‘foot, 
or, siy, from 1 ten to 14 tons per square foot ; 
but if the subsoil be of an alluvial character, 
or quicksand, it will be prudent to allow 
only 4 ton to 3 ton per square foot, and the 
same for soft clay near the surface; whereas 
with moist clay we can allow from 1 ton to 
14 tons per square foot; compact clay, nearly 
dry, from 2 tons to 25 tons per square foot ; 
dry compact clay, of considerable thickness, 
from 5 tons to 5 tons per square foot; loose 
sand, from 1 ton to 14 tons per square foot ; 
compact sand, from 2 tons to 3 tons per 
square foot; compact sand prevented from 
spreading, from 5 tons to 74 tons per square 
foot; ordinary gravel and sand. from 2 tons 
to 3 tons per square foot; but if the same 
he compact, dry and prevented from spread- 
ing, from 4 tons to 6 tons, while ordinary 
rock would safely carry 9 tons per square 
foot. 

When water was allowed to rush over or 
through a wall, an apron must be added to 
prevent holes heing scoured out in the bed 
on the side of discharge. which holes, thouch 
at first some distance from the toe of the 
wall, might ultimately extend end under- 
ming the foundations. When dams were 
built in porous, sandy foundations, it was 
essential to afford resistance to sliding either 
by driving piles in front of the foundations 
«r by the use of well or caisson foundations. 
The best conditions were obtained when a 
dam was founded on solid rock, and the 
masonry was sunk below the reck surface so 
as to secnre a condition of fixity. If the 
soil cut through was clay which had been 
subject to pressure. it swelled, and would 
exercise a prejudicial force upon the back of 
the wall unless some means of expansion in 
the clay bank was provided. One in twelve 
‘vas a convenient batter for walls desired: to 
he as vertical as possible. A curved face 
wall was suitable for a sea front. A retain. 
ing wall having a vertical back and batter 
face was less liable to tilt than when the 
centre of gravity was thrown forward by the 
form of section adopted. It was easier to 
co-strect a vertical wall than a curved faced 
wall, but in mo case should one course of 
masonry project over a lower ccurse, as in 
that case the vertical ioints and bed« in the 
mesonry cr in the covcrete face blocks were 
apt to work locse. The difticultv of water 
getting at the back of a wall covld be over. 
ome bv “ween holes.” Where offsets at the 
back ofa retaining wall were adopted. the 
svace between the hack of wall and trench 
should be filled with a dry lining of store, 
slag. or bricks down to the level of the 
ween holes, which should he left through the 
walls at frequent intervals to drain away 
env water that, might collect behind. Any 
fillmg that might be put in at the back of a, 


away from the wall in a downward direction 
and well rammed. This would tend to in- 
crease the angle of repose and to overcome 
the tendency in side-long ground of the whole 
body to slide bodily forward. As long a 
time as reasonably possible should be allowed 
for the wall to set before the filling was 
commenced, and the wall strutted to the 
ground in front as long as conveniently 
possible. The space between the wall and 
the front of the trench up to formation level 
should be carefully filled and punned in with 
solid: material. : 
Counterforts at the back of a retaining 
wall in theory increased the bearing on the 
foundation, and tended to bind the wall to 
the backing, but it was essential that the 
material of the wall and the counterfort 
should be thoroughly united. The failure 


necessarily due to the wall being of itself 
insufficiently strong. It might be quite 
heavy enough to resist the pressure of a 
bank. if due regard be had to the mode of 
forming the easthwork and to drainage; but 
if these points be not fairly considered and 
observed at first, a retaining wall of quite 
sufficient thickness would vrobably give way 
sooner or later. As much care should, in 
fact, be devoted to the method of backing 
up and draining a wall as to the calculation 
of its section. A good, general rule for the 
dimensions of a wall designed to sunport 
water or earth in a_ semi-fluid condition 
would be top width 30 per cent., middle 
width 50 per cent., bottom width 70 per 
cent. of. the height. In some cases a 
50 per cent. base would suffice under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. Walmisley gave some particulars of 
the river walls on the River Tyne, the quav 
works at’ Ostend. the system adopted at 
Aldgate Station, the sea wall at Westgate- 
on-Sea, and the sea defences at Lowestoft. 
and pointed out that in retaining walls of 
lange size both the back and the face should 
be built of block in course or of ashlar, and 
the body of coursed rubble or good concrete 
laid in regular courses of the same depth 
with thoss of the face and back. Where 
walls had to bear a great pressure on a 
vielding foundation, then stability could be 
increased by being tied or anchored bv iron 
rods to vertical plates of iron embedded in 
a firm structure of earth. In conclusion, he 
said that the etudy of retaining walls 
demanded acquaintance with geology as well 
as with the mechanical principles of engineer- 
ing science, and the consideration of exist- 
ing constructions served, perhaps, more as a 
useful guide in their design than in the case 
of other works in which circumstances did 
not repeat. themselves to the same extent. 
The factor of safety adopted should permit 
of uniformity of strength to satisfy all con- 
ditions of stability; that was, one part of 
the section in a well-designed wall should 
not be 50 per cent. too strong while another 
part was 50 per cent. too weak, and the 
variableness of the conditions of exterior 
pressures should be provided for by the 
factor of safety allowed. 

The Chairman said that the author had 
brought forward no new theory regarding 
retaining-wall design, but presented in an 
intelligent manner the theories which had 
been so successfully used. 

Representatives of the Expanded Metal 
Company and of the Indented Bar Company 
exhibited slides showing works being carried 
out. with their svstems. 

Professor Adams said he had not seen 
vessels rolling much against dock walls. As 
to the question of the pressure per square 
feot of soft clay near the surface, he lived 
on clay and cculd not keen his house still, 
and the only advice he could give was to go 
down as deev as possible. Little mention 
had been made by the author of buttresses, 
but they were much more effective than 
counterforts. Buttresses projecting on the face 
were, however, often inconvenient, or other- 
wise they would always be adopted. The 
sveaker proceeded to give blackboard calcula- 
tions showing how to arrive at water pressure. 
Mr. C. T. A. Hansen described an experi- 
ence he had had at Felixstowe in the building 
of a sewage reservoir on clay. There was less 
than half a ton pressure per.square foot, but 
owing to the drv summer the clay seemed to 
dry up under the tank, and the tank sunk 
several inches. When the rain came next 


and destruction of a retaining wall was not | 





how careful-they had to be with foundations, 
and ‘where they had clay they hardly knew 
what’ to do. Professor Adams advised them 
to dig deep, but unfortunately they were re. 
stricted in their expenditure. In one case he 
was building an open reservoir and wanted 
4-ft. foundations, but the surveyor objected, 
and showed him almost similar tanks which 
had stood for ten years on 18-in. foundations. 
He believed that reinforced concrete would 
have a great future, especially for retaining 
walls to resist water ‘pressure. It was im 
portant everywhere to avoid huge masses of 
concrete, and materials of high tensile 
strength could be used as effectively. 

Mr. Torney thought that a better thing 
than. expanded metal for vertical sheer 
cracks would be a material which would be 
continuous as far as possible. ; 

Mr. C. Coulson gave an experience of a 
wharf. The.bottom was perfectly hard clay, 
but about a third ofthe way from the top 
it was quite soft stuff. From motives of 
economy this was not removed, and the filling 
up had apparently acted much in the way 
that a hydraulic ram would, and the soft 
stuff had been squeezed out sideways. This 
was the only way in which they could ex- 
plain movement which had taken place in 
the walls. He doubted whether reinforced 
concrete would do for harbour and other 
walls where -vessels were continually knock- 
ing against them, and they hadi yet to learn 
what the effect would be on ferro-concrete 
so far as rust was concerned. 

Mr. E. H. Brewster observed that if they 
had -varying pressures on clay they would 
not get particularly satisfactory results. It 
was important where building on ballast to 
take -into consideration not the weight of 
their material as weighed in air, but in water. 

Mr. Wood expressed the opinion that there 
was nothing new in regard to retaining walls 
beyond that brought forward by Rankin forty 
years ago. If walls were built in accordance 
with Rankin’s formule, taken in conjunction 
with his formule on earth pressures, they 
would hear little as to the failure of retain- 
ing walls. As to the question of sliding, 
Rankin said‘ it was a question of frictional 
stability, and if they tilted the wall up at 
a proper angle there would be a great safe- 
guard. : 

Mr. H. H. Statham said that until Mr. 
Wood spoke he was going to ask the question 
whether the idea of tilting foundations was 
actually given up. He remembered seeing 
sections of retaining walls given in_ books 
with tilted foundations, and seeing that all 
the diagrams on the walls were drawn with 
horizontal foundations he thought that per- 
haps’ his knowledge was not up to date, and 
that this was an exploded idea. He would 
be interested in knowing what Mr. Walmisley 
thought of it. ; 

Mr. Ackermann having questioned some of 
the calculations of Rankin, 

The Chairman referred to the failure whick 
occurred at the Dunston-on-Tyne tidal basin, 
which he considered was due to the engineers 
or contractors drawing the piles instead of 
cutting them off. f 

Mr. Walmisley, in. reply, said no doubt 
a tilted foundation was the proper thing. 
He agreed that it was safe to act on Rankins 
information. He was referring to sea walls 
when he talked cf vessels rolling against 
them, and if they had a batter face there was 
great danger of the shiv being injured. His 
theory was that it did not matter whether 
they had a vertical or a battered wall 60 long 
as there was a cushion of water between the 
batter and the wall. Expanded metal was 
continuous. They could not go en_mathe- 
matical results entirely, and thus he sa! 
that one retaining -wall served as the best. 
precedent for another. 


—_—_—-e-@-e—_—— 
Zllustrations. 


THE LOGGIA, NEW WAR sages” 
JHE iticn of the loggia is in the 
a8 of the lg There 
Wenn are three carriageways. each 
ma) 69 ft. 6 in. wide, with footways 
between giving access to the quadrangle pc 
Horse Guards-avenue. The height is, abou 

20 ft., and the stone-vaulted ceiling 15 Su) 
ported on Doric columns in pairs. At ‘4 
carried. out entirely in’ Portland stene, 22 
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Plan of Loggia, War Office. 





Fester & Dicksee, of Rugby. The bronze 
hanging-lanterns were executed by the Broms- 
grove Guild. 

Mr. Clyde Young is the architect. 


EUSTON STATION BUILDINGS. 

THE new station situated at the corner of 
Seymour-street and. Drummond-street, Euston- 
road, now forms the terminus of the pioneer 
tube, the City and’ South London Railway. 
At present it is only carried up one floor, 
but it is intended eventually to build offices 
over, steelwork already being provided for 
carrying the building up another four floors. 

The facings are in green and: white carrara- 
ware by Messrs. Doulton & Co. Messrs. 
Walter Scott & Middleton were the chief 
contractors of the railway extension, Messrs. 
Whitehead & Co. being the builders of the 
suverstructure under their direction. 

Messrs.. Mott & David Hay were the 
engineers, and Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith the 
architect. 


SMALL HOLDING, LETCHWORTH. 

Tue description of this ‘house, designed 
by Mr. Aylwin O. Cave, is sufficiently given 
in the memorandum written on the drawing. 











NATIONAL PRIZE DRAWINGS.—No. 8. 

THESE are a set of figure studies by Mr. 
Alfred Fisher, which gained a prize in the 
last competition open to all the art-schecls 
of the country. They form No. 8 in the 
series of these prize drawings which we have 
been publishing. 

———__e-—2_____— 
PROPOSED ARCHITECTS’ TECHNICAL 
BUREAU. 

It is proposed to establish a Technical 
Bureau where information can be obtained 
on practical matters, such as_ building 
materials, appliances, new methods of con- 
struction, etc., and an Advisory Committee 
has been formed for the purpose, represent- 
ing London and the provinces. According to 
the printed particulars which we have 
Tecelved, the work of the Bureau may be 
classified as follows :— 

Testing and Reporting Department.—The 
‘alrying out of scientific and practical tests 
bs materials, specialities, systems of construc- 
er agg new inventions asscciated with 
ulding operations. Any materials, ete., 
ronsidered unsuitable for testing will be 
aoa, upon by the committee of experts 
; dhe € utility and success in effecting their 
ind Cts. _- The general basis for test- 

g and Teporting to be as follows :— 
ay: strength, or durability on their own 
ps —- oe comparisons with similar 
2 Ronipocitinn’ parapet gene 
of Ming dees tha yen finish, and accuracy 
metcial value. gard being paid to relative com- 
*. Efficiency of an invention in ia- 
ain ct its working, and dais oF renee 
4. Ascertai een i 
condition ep. results in actual use, stating wear, 
ea ser cea over a certain period. 
#xecuted » extent, and period of works already 


The Committee wi i 
e e will select articles to be 
‘xamined, and will consider suggestions from 


§ ; 
Tribers In reference to choice of subjects. 
ican en ufacturers will be required to 


act i ‘ ° 
out the above. ual cost incurred in carrying 


“s “ 
‘1 addition to test} : 
opinions will | testing and reporting, 


e obtained from a number of 


of views thus obtained will be drawn up, 
copies being available to subscribers. Gti 

Apart from the examinatign of individual 
manufacturers’ goods, reports will be kept 
dealing with materials as a class,.in which 
comparisons (denoting strength, durability, 
and: applicability). will be made with different 
materials designed to serve the same purpcse. 

The results of these investigations and 
testings will constiute the Bureau Reports, 
to be filed at the offices, copies or requisite 
extracts being supplied on application to sub- 
scribers only. 

The» Bureau does not propose to undertake 
any class of testings that are at present 
carried out under the supervision of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee. 

Advisory Department.—Experts will be 
retained to advise on constructional and 
technical subjects and on legal and’ such other 
matters as affect architectural practice. 
Answers to inquiries will be free; but where 
much correspondence and research are in- 
volved a subscriber would have the benefit of 
certain arrangements to be made with the 
legal and technical experts. 

Catalogue and Miscellaneous Information 
Department.—A library of manufacturers’ 
catalogues, pamphlets, etc., will be provided, 
from which information can be forwarded by 
pest or telephone,.or be available for the 
personal use of subscribers. “e's 
_ An inquiry by letter or messenger will be 
immediately answered on such matters as :— 

1. The name and address of the manufacturars of 
any patented article or named speciality. 

2. Of the manufacturers who are able to supply 
goods of a certain detailed description or cost. 

5. Of «those who can supply gocds to certain 
dimensions. 

And any other class of information that an 
architect may require that comes within the 
scope of the Bureau. . . . 

The sole object of the Bureau is to supply 
the architectural profession with strictly 
impartial information, and no manufacturers, 
merchants, or persons holding any trade 
interests will have any part in its manage- 
ment or control. 

Record Department.—To make records of 
and to preserve for reference any items of 
interest connected. with architectural practice, 
viz. :— 

1. Subject to the permission of the architect being 
obtained, to ascertain the names of firms supplying 
the materials, accessories, and fittings to various 
prominent buildings as erected, and to keep the 
“records”? in an accessible form so that an appli- 
cation from a subscriber as to the particular 
materials, etc., used can be immediately answered. 
_ 2. To file particulary of current legal cass affect- 
ing architects, 

_ 3. To provide information as to the meaning or 
interpretation of various building terms and ex- 
presions in use in different parts of the country. 

Local Material Department.—The main 
purpose ‘would be to centralise information 
regarding stone, brick, tiles, slates, lime, 
cement, etc., in the various localities through- 
out the country, and to acquire a standard 
collection of samples. Subscribers on applica- 
tion to be informed of the accessibility of the 
various materials in any required locality. 
In the case of stone, its nature and colour, 
for what particular building uses it. is most 
adaptable, together with its different quarries 
and the approximate cost on rail or site. 
The nature, colour, and description of the 
bricks, tiles, slates, etc., obtainable in each 
locality, with their approximate cost on rail 
or site. Ordnance and railway maps will be 
used for defining localities, and will bo at 
the disposal of subscribers for reference. A 
list of buildings in which the materials in 
question have been used will be provided. 
Copies of the building by-laws in force in 
each town and locality will be kept in the 
library. 

‘Bureau Annual.’—Subscribers' will be 
provided gratis with a reference book, con- 
taining directions for using the Bureau to 
the best advantage. It will be in the form 
of a diary for architects, with useful infor- 
mation and data prepared specially for the 
Bureau.” 

It is added ‘that information will be sup-, 
plied through the post, and special regard 
will be paid to the convenience of those 
architects making inquiries by letter. 

' The Bureau, we are informed, has already 
over 500 subscribers amongst architects all 
over the country. The period for joining as 
original subscribers (10s. 6d. London, 5s. 
provinces) has been extended to the last day 
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pelitan members one guinea, and for non- 
metropolitan half a guinea. 

The following are the names of the 
Advisory Committee, i.¢.:—Messrs. George 
Bertram Bulmer, F.R.1.B.A. (Leeds), Alfred 
W. 8S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. (London), 
Joseph Crouch (Birmingham), H. L. God- 
dard, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. (Leicester), George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. (London), Paul 
Ogden, F.R.I.B.A. (Manchester), William A. 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A. (London), H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F.R.1I.B.A. (London), Edwin Seward, 
F.R.1.B.A. (Cardiff), Keith D. Young, 
¥F.R.1.B.A. (London). The Secretary (pro 
tem.) is Mr. E. N. Barker, 11; Bloomsbury- 
mansions, Hart-street, London, W.C. 


—_—-* 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in 
the County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
H. P. Harris, Chairman, presiding. __ 

The Works Department.—The Finance 
Committee reported as follows :— 

*On June 11, 1907, the Council, with a view: to 
giving effect, so far as the Works Department was 
concerned, to the resolution of March 19, 1907, ‘in 
which the Council expressed the opinion’ that the 
accounts of its trading undertakings shoukt » be 
audited on .commercial lines, asked Mr. Edwin 
Waterhouse, F.C.A., to report, in continuation of 
his report, dated March 15, 1897, upon the accounts 
of the Works Department, and generally as to the 

sttion of the department from a commercial point 
of view. This report has now been received. In it 
Mr. Waterhouse makes several suggestions on 
matters of detail connected with the working of 
the department, and we are in communication with 
tha ,Works Committee upon these suggestions. Ar, 
however, it appears to us desirable that the Teport 
should be in the hands of members of the Council 
without delay, we are sending. a copy to each mem- 
ber of the Council, and we think that the report 
should be placed on sale. We recommend that the 
report by Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, F.C.A., upon the 
Works Department, be placed. on sale. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said, this was the 
first chapter of the famous commercial audit, 
and) he contended that the report was 4 
complete vindication of the Works Depart- 
ment as it was conducted by the Progressive 
party. It was also a refutation of. the 
charges of misleading the public and “ couk- 
ing” and. “‘ rigging” the accounts, which. had 
been levelled against that party. He moved 
as an amendment, ne 

a the report by Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, 
POA ‘on ae Works Department, of which the 
conclusion is as follows: ‘I have pleasure m re- 
porting that the suggestions which I was able to 
make in my report of March 15, 1897, have ‘been 
put into practice, and that the present state of 
the accounts of the department appears to me satis- 
factory. The further suggestions now made by Me 
deal with matters of detail rather than with the 
general system. My investigation leads me to 
believe that the present position of the department 
from a commercial point of view indicates sound 
and careful management, with efficient and accurate 
recording of the department’s transactions, be 
printed on the minutes of the Council. 

Mr. R. A. Robinson denied. that bac poe 
been any attempt to hush up or concea 1s 
report. He certainly deprecated Mr. Wood's 
desire to get two paragraphs of a long report 
printed on the minutes, while ignoring Mr. 
Waterhouse’s remark that 1t was desirable to 
have a statement showing the cost of work 
executed by the Works Department and the 
cost of work executed by outside contractors. 
That was what they all wanted to know. 
The fact was that the present report was 
only a preliminary report. The last chapter 
in this matter had yet to be written, and 
before indulging in strong language Mr. 
Wood might have waited for that final 
report. 1f it could ke shown that the Werks 
Department could compete with the con- 
tractor and thus save the ratepayers monev, 
there was nobody on the Council who would 
not be perfectly willing to take advantage 
of the existence of the Works Department. 
Mr. Henry Ward contended that there was 
an attempt to kill the Works Department. 
Notwithstanding that some losses had heen 
made there, he asserted that the derartmen’ 
did not begin to make those losses until 
after the election of 1895, when the Pro- 
gressive party were very much hampered. 
Mr. E. Whita said that, durine the time 
Mr. Ward was Chairman of the Works 
Committee nothing but. losses were made, 
totalling in the aggregate something like 
100.000/., but, as now constituted, he (Mr. 
White) was doing his best to work the 
department successfully, although he recog- 
nised that the department was tremendously 
over-weighted with capital charges. 
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Mr. E. Smith asserted_that during the two 
years the Works Department was entirely 
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directed by Progressive members it was a 
signal success, as much as 15 per cent. on 
the engineer’s estimate having been saved on 
the engineering works. 

_ The Council divided : For the amendment, 
forty-four; against, seventy-three. The 
amendment was accordingly defeated, and 
the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee that Mr. Waterhouse’s report should 
be put on sale was adopted. : 

Loan.—On’ the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Bermondsey Borough Council 2,000/. for elec- 
tric lighting purposes. 

Means of Escape in Case of Fire from 
Factories, Dwelling-houses, etc.—The follow- 
ing adjourned recommendation of the Build- 
ing Act Committee was then agreed to :— 

“That the statement separately submitted by 
the Building Act Committee on November 26, 1907, 
with reference to the Council’s requirements in 
respect Of means of escape in case of fire from 
factories, dwelling-houses, etc., in accordance with 
the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, and the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act, 1905, be approved.’ 

_ The report of the Committee accompany- 
ing the recommendation was printed in our 
issue for November 30, 

Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. — The 
General Purposes Committee reported as fol- 
lows, but, at the request of the Chairman of 
the Committee, the report was withdrawn :— 
“The Executive Committee of the Franco-British 
Exhibition of Science, Art, and Industries, to be 
held in London in 1908, have stated that the Paris 
Municipal Council has decided to erect at the ex- 
hibition a pavilion, in which’ it is contemplated to 
display objects of historical: interest connected with 
the City of Paris, together with plans, models, and 
literature of municipal work and improvement. under- 
taken, by the Municipal Council, and have suggested 
that the Council: should erect at the exhibition a 
similar pavilion. We referred ‘the matter to a sub- 
committee, who have submitted a design ofa 
pavilion, together with a list of objects which might 
form the exhibit to be displayed therein, the total 
estimated cost. being 8,0001. Having regard to the 
expense involved, we are not prepared to recomn- 
mend the Council to adopt the proposal, and have 
directed -that. the Executive Committee of the Ex- 
hibition shall be’ so informed.” Bie #5 ws ‘ 

Lack of. Employment.—The- same Com- 
mittee reported. as follows, the recommenda- 
tion being agreed to :— ° : 

? The Central (Unemployed) Body for London have 
asked whether the Council will be able to offer. work 
yond ‘ pon ie that ey out nh iprevious 

ers by unemployed men under: the direction of. 
the Central Body, and the Parks and Open Spaces 
and the Housing of ‘the- Working Classes Committees 
ure, prepared to recommend the Council to offer to 
the Central Body for execution certain painting, 
(gging, levelling, and returfing works which will 
have to be carried out in the near future, and will 
ot -be specially put in hand to relieve distress. It 
is éstimated that these works, if undertaken by the 
Central Body, .will afford temporary employment 
for about 700 men. These works should be offered 
fo the Central Body on the conditions laid down by 
the Council on Dec. 19, 1905, and set out below. We 
recommend, that it be an instruction to the com- 
mittees of the Council who have furnished par- 
ticulars of work which might be offered to the 
Central (Unemployed) Body for London as work 
suitable tor the classes of the unemployed qualified 
‘or assistance under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905 (i.), that the Central Body shall be the em: 
poyers, and responsible tor the conditions of tha 
employment as between themselves and the persons 
employed; (ii.) that the works executed by the 
Central Body shall be subject to supervision by the 
proper officers of the Council; and (iii.) the amount 
of co-operation in cost on the part of the Council 
shall be such as is certifiad by the Council’s officers 
10 be the fair value of such work,” 

Mr. Will Crooks said he wished the Central 
Body would get on with their work instead of 
quarrelling with the Council as to what. it 
would give. What the people of London 
wanted was work, not words. 

Mr. Stuart, Sankey replied that it was the 
desire of every committee to provide as much 
work as possible during the winter, but care 
must be taken not to give out such work as 
would require doing over again in the spring. 
a L'ramways and Improvements Bill, 1908.— 
rhe Parliamentary Committee reported as 
tollaws :— 


“In -accordance with the. instructions “ef the 
Council we have. prepared the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Bill, which 
contains proposals for the construction of about. 
4 miles 23 furlongs of new tramways,-of which about 
2-miles 1 furlong will be double and.2.miles 14 fur- 
longs single line’, and’ for the ‘carrving out of-im- 
provements in . connexion: ‘therewith and’ other 
—. The Bill is divided into: the following six 

8 :— ; ,° . 

Part I—Preliminary, ee 

Part II.—Tramways—This part contains proposals 
for the construction of new tramways as follows :— 
(1) Double line between Gray's Inn-road and Cale- 
dlonian-road, over King’s Cross (Metropolitan Rail- 
way) Station; (2) single line-from King’s Cross-road 
to Gray’s Inn-road_ vid Swintomstreet; (3)° single 
ling trom Essex-road to Kingsland-road vid Bnele- 
field-road and: Stamford-road} (4) single junction 





line between Kingsland-road and Dalston-lane; (5) 
single line from Kingsland High-street along Ridley- 
read and Dalston-lane; (Sa) single junction line 
between termination of tramway No, (5) in Dalston- 
lane and existing tramway in Mare-street. vid 
Dalston-lane; (5b) single junction line -betweew 
commencement of tramway No. (5a) in Dalston- 
lane and existing tramway in Mare-street, vid Am- 
hurst-road; (6) double line from existing tramway 
in Lower Clapton-road into and along Lea Bridge- 
road as far ag existing tramway in that road; (7) 
double line from existing tramway in Blackfriars- 
road, along Southwark-street, terminating by a 
junction with the existing tramway in that street; 
(8) double junction line between existing tramway 
in Mitcham-road and existing tramway in Tooting 
High-street; (9) partly double and partly single line 
from. existing tramway terminus at Streatham. vid 
Streatham High-road to the, county boundary at 


. Norbury; (10) double line from ex'sting tramway 


terminus in Woolwich-road along that road to a 
point opposite Rainton-road. Power is also sought 
in this part of the Bill to enable the Council to use 
the overhead system -of traction on .the proposed 
tramway from Jiammersmith to Putney, authorised 
by the London County Couno!l (Tramways and. Im- 
provements) Act, 1902. : 

Part {11.—Street works—This part seeks authority 
to carry out a number of street widenings and im- 
provements in connexion with the proposals for new 
tramways and the reconstruction of existing tram- 
ways, and provides for certain contributions by the 
metropolitan. borough councils concerned, 

Part IV.—Purchase of lands—This part empowers 
the Council to purchase lands required for the pur- 
poses of the improvements and also certain other 
lands required in connexion with the Dartmonth- 
road, Forest Hill, and the Red Lion-street to Tooting 
High-street: improvementsi. : ‘ 

Part V.—Revival of powers—This part provides 
for the revival of powers for the compulsory pur- 
chase. of land required for the purposes of widden- 
ings of Queen’s-road, Peckham. and Scrubbs-lane, 
Hammersmith, authorised by the London County 
Council (Tramways and Improvements) Acts of 1902 
and 1903: respectively. ‘ 

Part Vi.—M‘scellaneous and financial—This mart 
deals with certain miscellaneous: matters. including 
the confirmation of an agreement entered: into with 
the Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Ltd., relating 
to access over the company’s tramways in-Stam- 
ford Hill to the Stamford Hill car-shed.’ 

Acquisition of Sites.—The Education Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed :— 

“That the estimates, amounting to 4,746l., sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect” of 
the acquisition of (i.) a site in Carter-street (Mile 
End) . . . for. a school for the accommodation 
of sixty mentally defective eldér boys, and ‘(if.) 
property adjoining the British-street Schoot 
(Poplar) for the purpove of enlarging the nlay- 
grounds, and also of executing the necessary work 
in connexion therewith, be approved. teas 

That the work of enlarging the playgrounds of 
the British-street School (Poplar) by the incorpora- 
tion of the site of the additional property .referred 
to, and: also.-of erecting covered playgroantls and 
removing -and-:re-erecting the girls” offices at:‘that. 
schook, be done by: Messrs.-Treasure & Son, ‘the .con- 
tractors for the improvements, as an addition to 


their contract.” 


New School, Dingle-lane, Poplar.—lt was 
agreed that. the estimate of expenditure on 
capital account of 166/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, in respect of taking out 
and lithographing quantities in connexion 
with the erection on the site in Dingle-lane, 
Poplar, of a public elementary school to pro- 
vide accommodation for 740 children, be 
approved. 

Hackney Tnstitute.—lt was agreed that a 
grant of 570/. be made to the Governors of 
the Hackney Institute on the conditions (i.) 
that 100/. be expended. upon physics’ appara- 
tus and upon the construction at the. institute 
of engineering models approved by the Educa- 
tion Committee; (ii.) that 4707. be expended 
on the purchase of approved apparatus for 
engineering, physics, chemistry, natural 
science, and architecture. 

Training College and Secondary School 
Accommodation,—The Education Committee 
recommended :— 

“That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 15,000/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, in respect of the acquisition’ of a site in 
North-west London for the erection thereon 
of a training college for women teachers, to accom. 
modate 150 resident and 100 day students, and a 
sevondary school for girls, be approved.” 

The consideration of the matter was 
deferred. - . .. ; 

Exemption of Council School Buildings 
from the Operation of the London Building 
Act, 1894.—The Education .. Committee 
reported :— yt gab baw e-bc 

“For some considerable time we have had. before 
us. the question of the exemption of the Council's 
school buildings from the operation of the London 


Building Act, 1894,- the District’ Surveyors” Assdcia-" 


tion. having suggested that the question .whether the 
Council’s school -buildings were. so exempt as to 
give the district. surveyor no jurisdiction over them, 
should be settled by a friendly legal action. 
Counsel’s opinion upon the point was taken, and 
was to the effect that school buildings erected or 
acquired- by the School Board for London and now 
belonging to the Council, whether erected under 
the Acts of 1853, or under provisional orders applv- 
ine the London Building Act, 1894, were “ public 
buildings”’ within the meaning of sect. 201 (5) of the 





emiienenel 


latter Act; and were therefore exempt from the pro. 
visions of Parts VI. and VII. of the Act; and that 
school buildings, erected by. the Council on lands 
acquired by the School- Board under the Provisional 
Order Confirmation Acts, 1901 and.1904, or on lands 
acquired under the Education Orders Confirmation 
Act, 1905, in the absence of any provision exempting 
them from the operation of the London Building 
Act, 1894, come within its provisions, including those 
of the above-mentioned gect. 201 (5), but in the case 
of buildings erected on lands acquired under the 
Act of 1905, there might. be further exemptions 
where any, particular provision of the Act of 1993 
was inconsistent with the provisions of the Act of 
1905. 

As regards the question of the application of 
sect. 21 of the London: Building Act, 1894, to altera- 
tions of, and additions to, buildings to which that 
section applied, counsel was of opinion that the 
section applied only to the original erections and 
not to subsequent alterations and additions, and 
he was also of opinion that all buildings within the 
precincts or curtilage of the school, 7.¢., detached 
playsheds, sanitary conveniences, and caretaker’s 
houses, etc., are in the same (position as the actual 
school buildings. | With regard: to the question 
whether the exemption of the Couno'l’s school build. 
ings from the provisions of Part VI. and VII. of 
the Act carries with if exemption from the pro- 
visions of sect. 145, counsel admitted that the question 
was a difficult one, but in the absence of an ex. 
press exemption he was of opinion. that district 
surveyors can. call for service of notices under the 
section, and that they are entitled to the fees in 
respect thereof. ; : 

We informed the Building Act Committee that we 
were of opinion that the association should be left 
to take, such action.as they might be advised, it 
being pointed out that, although notices under the 
Act were not being given to district surveyors, the 
Council was complying with the provisions of the 
Act in all matterg relating to the construction of 


| schools and the settlement of lines of frontage of 


buildings. f , A 

A clause has been inserted in the Council's speci- 
fications for works to Council schools to the effect 
that no notice to the district surveyor is necessary. 
We suggest that this clause should be retained, 


and the Building Act Committee have stated that 


they have no observations to offer on the proposed 
retention. We recommend that. the clause in tha 
Council’s specificatians for works to Council schools 


to the effect that no notice to the district surveyor 
' is necessary, be retained.”’ . haat = : 


_ The recommendation was agreed to. i. 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901.—The 
Building Act Committee brought up the: fol- 


lowing Yreport:— ——i 


“Our attention has been drawn to a fire on the 
ni it of April 25, 1907, at No. 48, Knightrider-street, 
E.C., when three bakers nearly lost their lives 
through being locked in the basement. We: have 
communicated with the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society, and we are informed that it is the 
practice,, where employers do not t hemselves work 
at night. to lock the men in the bakclhouses.~ Sect. 16 
(1) of the Factory: and Workshop .Act, 1901, pro 
vides that while any person employed in a factory 
or workshop is within the factory or workshop for 
the purposes of employment or iwneals, the doors 
of the factory or workshop and of any room therein 
in which any such person is must not. be locked 
or bolted or fastened in such a manner that they 
cannot be easily and immediately opened from the 
inside. but sect.-157 (1) of the Act-exempts from the 
provisions of the section workshops ‘in whieh no 
women, young persons,:or children are employe, 
and it would appear that this exemption applies to 
bakehouses. We recommend :—(a) That, in - 
opinion of the Council, the prohibition 1 sect, 16 ( : 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, agalls 
the fastening of doors in factories and worknan 
in such a manner that the doors cannot, be Fut A 
and immediately opened from the inside, shoul 
operate in cases similar to that of the bakehoute 
in the basement of No. 48, Knightrider-street, K. “s 
where in a fire om April 25, 1907, three bakers neatly 
lost their lives. (b) That the Secretary. of yeaa ‘4 
the Home Department: be. asked whether he can 4 
under sect. 16 (1) of the Factory and Workshop a 
1901, with cases similar to that referred to in val 
foregoing resolution (a), andi if not, whether he tye 
be prepared to seek Parliamentary authority for 
purpose.” 

The recommendations were agreed ia 

Norbury Estate—Cottages on Section 4.~ 
The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on July 28,. 1905, approved an csti- 
mata of 39,5501., and accepted the tender of the 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd., in respect of the — 
of 146 cottages on section A of the Norbury. 64 of 
The work was delayed pending the set tleme 
certain questions raised by: the Croydon Cone ee 
as regards the party walls and system of — . 
proposed, and as a result fresh tenders had to © 
invited in accordance with revised vee ndet 
February 14, 1905, the Counc‘l accepted the 4 
of Messrs. F. & ‘I. Thorne for the erection a Foe 
two cottages in five blocks on a part of sere foe 
for the sum of 13,176., and for the erection o the 
other blocks containing forty-three cottages Su 
schedule of prices contained. in the tender. ane 
quently the planning of one of the block "peal 
amended by the substitution of @ larger a ayn 
cottage, and this caused the-number of be a 
be erected to be’ further reduced. to‘ninety-" imate’ 
cottages have heen completed, and it JS, ection 
ther the total capital cost incurred in their . 
will not exceed. 27,0001. The boundaries Of ea 
tions into which the estate is divided ie the Te 
pose of development, hava been altered. . 
mainder of.section A has been absorbed 10 with & 
B. The Finance Committee are taking sient te 
view to the cancellation of the balance yf section 
not required for the erection of cottants ~ 
A, and the facts are now reported as 
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danding order No. B 197. A statement of the actual 
cost of thie ninety-three cottages and a revised esti- 
jiate of receipts‘ and expenses will be submitted in 
due course in acordance with the usuak practice: 


{he London Master Builders’ Association. 
The Improyements Committee reported as 


follows :— 

“the London Master Builders’ Association -have 
offered a rent of 650/. a year for a ninety-nine years’ 
lease of a site comprising the site of No. 58, Lin- 
voln’s Inn-fields, with land. on the .east side of 
Kingsway. The whole site has an area of about 
5.5900 sq. ft., with frontages to Kingsway and -Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields of about 30. ft. The proposed lease 
will be subject to the association retaining the 
front portion of No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. -The; 
property has not been submitted to auction, . but 
we are advised that the association's offer is reason: 
able. The rent for the fint four years will be on 
the graduated scale approved on Jane 25, 1907, and 
we recommend that, subject to the result of the 
usual enquiries proving satisfactory, a site in’ Kings- 
way, having an area of about 5,500 sq. ft... and 
shown by red colour on the plan, be let, on the 
(‘ouncil’s usual conditions, to the London Masters’ 
Builders’ Association or. to Messrs. -Carmichael, 
Howard, Colls, & May, their property trustees, for 
ninety-nine years at a rent of 6501. a year; that the 
solicitor do complete the matter; and that the seal 
ét’'the Council be affixed to the agreement (in dupli- 
cate) for the lease.”* 


The Building Act, etc.. and the London 
County Council General Powers Bill, 1908.— 
The Parliamentary Committee reported that 
they had prepared. the General Powers Bill 
to be: introduced into Parliament... From 
their report we take the following para- 
graphs :— 

“Buildings.—Under this heading if is sought to 
repeal sects. 75, 76, and 77 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, and to replace them by provisions (i.) 
enabling the Council to allow horizontal separations 
in buildings of the warehouse class. or used for 
any- trade. or. manufacture; .(ii.) removing. all re- 
strictions on the Council’s powers to allow increased 
cubical capacity for buildings of the warehouse class 
or used for any trade or manufacture; and (iii.) 
giving the Council discretionary powers with regard 
to openings in party walls, the provision of fire- 
resisting doors constructed of materials other than 
iron, and the uniting of. buildings. _. _Widen- 
ing of Green-lanes, Stoke Newington.—Under this 
heading power is sought to enable the Council to 
surrender a portion of Finsbury Park for the pur- 
esé-'of widening Green-lanes. Stoke Newington, 
ad to repeal sect..5 of the Clissold Park (Stoke 
Newington). Aet, 1887. -. . °°. Hackney and. .Totten- 
ham.-drainage.—Under this heading .powers are 
sought dealing with an agreement. which has been 
arrived at. between the Council, the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Hackney, the Tottenham and 
Wood Green Joint Drainace Commsttee, and the 
Tottenham: Urban District Council with reference to 


the drainage-of the area abutting on .Bailey’s-lane,. 


Hackney, ‘and of the area on the. north of Vartry- 


road, and on the west of .Holmdale-road, Willesden | 


sewerage.—Under this heading the Council seeks 
authority to receive into the metropolitan main 
drainage system and to deal with sewage and drain- 
age from the Brent area of the Urban District of 
Willesden. Lv addition, we have at the request of 
the District Council included provisions as to bor- 
rowing powers and other matters necessary to enable 
the District Council to carry out the proposed ar- 
rangement. . » .” 

They recommended, and it was agreed :— 
“That the London County Council (General Powers) 
Bil be approved; that the seal ofthe Council he 
affixed to a petition for leave to bring in the Bill, 
and that the Bill and petition, with such necessary 
alterations (if any) in the Bill as the Parliamentary 
Committee may consider desirable, he deposited 
pursuant to the standing orders of Parliament.” 

Dispersal of Fog.—The following recom- 
mendation of the Public Control Committee 
Was agreed to :— 
. That the Main Drainage Committee be author- 
sed to allow Signor D. Maggiora the use of a site 
on land held for main drainage purposes, in order 
to enable him to conduct experiments with his 
apparatus for the prevention and dispersal of fog, 
and that the grant of any such facilities to Signor 
Maggiora shall be made on the distinct understand- 
Ing that the experiments are not being. carried out 
under the direction of the -Council.. and that the 
Name of the Council shall not be used in any way 
i connexion with any application for financial aid 
for working the invention.” 

Cr osby Hall.—Mr. Ernest Gray, the Chair- 
Man of the Local Government ‘Records and 
Museum Committee, in reply to several ques- 
tions, said he thought it not improbable that 
rot might have set in in the rafters -of sach 
an old building as Crosby Hall, but he had 
no information on that point: He was glad, 
however, to say that the City Corporation, at 
4 special meeting that: afterncon, had 
Benet seven members to confer with the 
unci! ‘and other bodies on the question 
Sig esetwing, Crosby Hall. Although he 
id not feel iustified in making a definite 
Statement without consulting his colleagues 
tha the committeee, he thought he might say 
pa “ied a — be prepared to consider 

stantial offer if made by. responsib 

Parties, hed ee le 

After taki 


as unopposed business, 
Council adjourned te perce Tie 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applications 
under the London Building Act, 1894. The 
names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Prevections. 

Battersea,t—Retention of a one-story shop at 
No. 75, Falcon-road, Battersea, abutting upon 
Falcon-grove (Messrs. J. A. J. Woodward & Sons, 
for Mr. J. Chapman).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.---That' the application of 
Messrs. Rowlandson & Co., for an extension of the 


. period within which the erection of projecting 


shops in front of Nos, 214 and 216, Mare-street, 


- Hackney, was required to be completed, be 


yranted.—-Consent. 

Holborn.—The retention of an open letter sign 
at No. 71, High Holborn (Mr. L. Freedman).-— 
Consent. . 

Lewisham.—Retention of a coalshed at the 
rear of houses on the western side of Balloch- 
road, Lewisham, and abutting upon the northern 
side of Ardoch-road (Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for 
Mr. F. Taylor).—Consent. ° 

Leuisham.—Erection of a building on the 
eastern side of Muirkirk-road, Lewisham, to abut 
also upon the southern side of Merchiston-road 
(Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. F. Taylor).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Erection of a projecting 
bay in front of No. 55, Abbey-road, St. John’s- 
wood (Mr. EL. A. Hayes for Mr. G. Mere).— 
Consent. ; : 

Strund.—A projecting sign in front ef No. 185, 
Oxford-street, Strand (Mr. R. H. Kerr for Mr. 
Pownceby).—-Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A_ one-story shop in front of 
** The Lawns,” Balham-hill, Balham (Mr. J. W. C. 
Whyte for Mr. P. Meredith).---Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—Buildings on the north-western 
side of Tooting High-road, Wandsworth, to abut 
upon the north-eastern side of Moffat-road 
(Messrs. B. T. and W. J. Flexman).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wooden bay windows and 
porches to.ten proposed houses on the northern 
side of Becmead-avenue, Streatham (Messrs. 
Holliday & Stanger).—-Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A. wooden. bay. window on the 
southern elevation. of a house to be erected on 
the southern side of Ena-road, Streatham, east- 
ward of the house -known as “The Grove” 
(Messrs. Ellyatt & Porter for Mrs. Parr).— Consent. 

Width of Way. 

City of London.—A building upon the site of 
No. 57, Knightrider-street, City, at_less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street (Mr. G. D. Martin).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Retention of a motor 
house at the rear of No. 3, Bolton-gardens, Old 
Brompton-road, Kensington, with a boundary 
wall at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway. of Bolton-gardens South 
(Mr. W. Cave for Mr. I. Walker).—-Consent. 

Kensington, South—A two-story dweiling- 
house at the rear of No. 8, Campden Hill-square, 
Kensington, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of New-road (Messrs. Rogers, 
Bone & Coles for Mr. A. C. Smith).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—A deviation from the plans 
approved for the erection of a building eastward 
of No. 79, Ronalds-road, Islington,’ so far as 
relates to the enclosing of land (Mr. H. J. White 
for Mr. A. E. Bailey).—-Refused. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A portico in front, 
of No. 23, Norfolk-street, St. George, Hanover. 
square, (G. Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, 
Ltd., for Mrs. Kutz).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Walworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. 
Harrison, sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of a new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Wooler-street, Walwcrth, and connecting with 
Thornton-street (the Southwark Metropolitan 
Borough Council).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t-—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. J. Janes, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Streatham-hill to Daysbrook-road, Streat- 
ham (Mr. R. H. Miller).—Consent. 

-Wandsworth.—A «deviation from the plan 
approved for the formation or laying out of two 
new streets for carriage traffic out of the southern 
side. of Southcroft-road and a new street for 
carriage traffic out of the eastern side of Mitcham- 
road, Tooting, so far as relates to an alteration in 
the position and graclient: of the propused street 
out of the eastern side.of Mitcham-road (Messrs, 
Milner, Son & White).— Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. ° 

Hammersmith.—A temporary steel and concrete 
entrance hall (building No. 1) and an iron and 
glass shelter thereto, at the.entrance to the 
proposed * Franco-British ._ Exhibition, on — the 


northern .side of Uxbridge-road,. Hammersmith 


(Mr.-E. White for Mr. Imre. Kiralfy).-—-Consent. 





St. Pancras, South.—The rotention of..a fruit- 


stall of a temporary character in- front ‘of the 





Metropolitan -Railway Station, Gower-streot, St. 
Pancras (Mr. H. Sunmiers).— Consent. 

Wandsworth.—The retention of a shed of a 
temporary ‘character on the forecourt. of the 
Convent. of. the Holy Family, Nos. 85 and. 87, 
High-street,. Tooting (Mr. R. B. Rowell).— 
Consent. 

Fulham.—-The retention of a photographer's 
show ease in front of No. 754, Fulham-road, 
Fulham (Mr. FE. Stilliard).—Retfused. 

Width of Way and Construction, 

City of London.—-The «construction of an 
external concrete and iron gangway over 
Lombard-street, Bouverie-strect, City, to connect 
two blocks of Messrs. Bradbury \& Agnew’s 
printing works (Messrs. A. Barber & Sons).— 
Consent. va 

Lines of Frontage and Se paration of Building.) 

St. Pancras, South.—A skylight over the base- 
ment area in front of No. 18, Charlotte-street, 
St. Pancras, and a modification of the provisions 
of No. sect. 74 of the Act so far as relates to the 
omission of fire-resisting separation between the 
portion of the premises. used for trade and the 
portion used as a dwelling-house (Mr. G. Vernon), 
—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
sect. 41 with regard to open spaces about buildings, 
so far as relates to the proposed erection of three 
buildings on the south-western side of Glenview- 
road, Lewisham, eastward of No. 10, Glenview- 
road, with irregular open spaces at the rear 
(Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. C. C. Story).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions 
of sect. 4 with regard to open spaces about. 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on the, western side. of 
Streatham High-road, Streatham, to abut also 
upon the southern side of Ena-road, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr., E, B, 
TI Anson).—Consent. 

Cubical Exient. 

Marylebone, East. —A modification of the cons 
ditions on which consent was given to the erection 
of an addition at Mesers. Bourde «& Hollings- 
worth’s premises on the western side of Berners- 
street, St. Marylebone, so far as relates to the 
omission of fire-resisting glazing fron: ‘certain 
windows in the southern wall and from the 
windows in the western wall of the new staircase 
(Mr. J. Slater).—Consent. ‘ 


Alteration of Buildings. 


Wandsworth.—A modification of. the pro 
visions of sect. 74 of the Act, so far as relates to 


. the construction of the ineans of approach to the. 


portion of the premises used as a dwelling-house 

at No. 155, High-street,-Clapham (Mr. A. W. 

Cleaver for Mr. H. ¥. Harrington),—Consent. 
Working-class Dwellings. 

Paddington, North.—Dwelling-houses, to.. be. 
inhabited by persons of the working-class and 
proposed to be erected, not abutting upon a 
street, upon a site approached from the southern 
side of Harrow-road, Paddington, by a roadway 
between Nos. 63 and 67, Harrow-roacd ‘Messrs. 
Joseph & Smithem for Messrs. Steadman van 
Praagh & Gaylor).—-Consent. ; 

Ihe recommendations murkel { are contrury to 
the views of the local authorities concerned, - 


—_— 
oy > 


Engineering Socteties. 


Junion Institution or ENGINEERS.—A 
numerously-attended visit of this: Institu- 
tion was recently paid to Woolwich Arsenal. 
The Chief Superintendent of Ordnance 
Factories, Mr, H. F. Donaldson, received the 
members, and under the guidance of the 
Chief Mechanical. Engineer, Mr. Douglas 
Heap, and other officials, several hours were 
spent by the visitors in an inspection of the 
processes of manufacture involved in the 
production of metal time-fuses, bullets for the 
magazine rifle, siege, field quick-firing, and 
machine gun carriages,- mounting: for heavy 
ordnance, woodwork for carriages, small arm 
and quick-firing ammunition boxes. wheels, 
heavy breech-loading guns including the 
hoops and tubes for them. Rifling operations 
were shown, and working models of breech 
mechanisms of heavy ‘breech-loading guns. 
The process of wire-winding was also seen. 

At the ensuing meetirfg on January 8. a 
paper on “Recent Improvement, in. Electric 








Conduit Construction” is to’ he read 
by Mr. FitzRoy Roose, of the London 


County Council Tramways. Reconstruction 
Department. 

Soctery or Encrnerrs.—The _fifty-third 
annual general meeting of the Society of 
Engineers was held on the - 9th inst., at 
17, Victoria-street, Westminster; Mr. Joseph 
William Wilson, Vice-President, in’ the 
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chair. The following gentlemen were duly 
elected by ballot, as the Council and officers 
for 1908, viz.: As President, Mr. Joseph 
William Wilson; as Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
George Abraham Goodwin, Edward John 
Silcock, Diogo Andrew Symons; as ordinary 
members of the Council, Messrs. John Aird, 
Francis George Bloyd, Samuel Cutler, jun., 
Alexander Graham Drury, George Green, 
John Kennedy, Henry Chawner Hine Shen- 
ton, Walter Arthur Valon; as Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. David Butler 
Butler; as Honorary Auditor, Mr. Samuel 
Wood, F.C.A. The Chairman announced 
that the following Premiums had _ been 
awarded by the Council for papers read 
during the past session, viz.: The Presi- 
dent’s gold medal to Mr. R. W. A. Brewer 
for his paper on “Liquid Fuels for Internal 
Combustion Engines”; the Bessemer Premium 
of Books to Mr. E. J. Stead for his paper 
on “The Connayght Bridge, Natal”; a 
Society’s Premium of Books to Mr. C. A. 
St. George Moore for his paper on ‘‘ Working 
¢xperiences with Large Gas Engines”; and. 
a Society's Premium of Books to Mr. H. 
Blake Thomas for his paper on “‘ Subaqueous 
Operations.” 


———__e-@-e—___—_ 
Competitions. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE County Orricrts.— The 
Standing Joint Committee of the Glamorgan- 
shire County Council have adopted a report 
of the sub-committee appointed to meet 
representatives of the Council to confer on 
the question ‘of the character of the new 
county offices in Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
This report recommended that the plans 
should be referred back to the advising 
architect in order that an estimate should 
be furnished of the cost of providing build- 
ings to be harmonious in character with the 
Cardiff Law Courts; further, that a com- 
petition amongst architects should be invited, 
premiums of 100 guineas, fifty guineas, and 
thirty guineas to be offered for the first, 
second, and third best plans, and that an 
architect of eminence should be engaged to 
adiudicate upon them at a fee of 100 guineas. 

ELEMENTARY ScuHoots, Romrorv. — From 
the designs submitted in the recent com- 
petition in connexion with the new schools 
which it is proposed to erect in London-road, 
those by Mr. A. S. R. Ley, architect, have 
been selected. The premises when completed 
will consist of mixed school to accommodate 
500 boys and girls, and an infants’ school 
accommodating 280, 


a see 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

BUILDING QUANTITIES : Betnc METHODS oF 
MEASUREMENT IN VoGur IN (Cape Coznony. 
By N. T. Cowin, P.A.S.I. (J. C. Juta & 
Co., Cape Town. 6s. 6d.) 

Tue Perirr TRIANON, VERSAILLES. By 
dames A. Arnott and John Wilson. Part II. 
(B. 'T. Batsford. 21s.) 

SANITATION OF PuBLIC 
W. P. Gerhard, C.E. 
6s. 6d.) 

Tue Law or BuritpING AND DILAPIDATIONS. 
By Ernest Todd. Barrister-at-law. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) ; 

Tue Desicn or Steen Mitt Buriprncs. 
By Milo S. Ketchum, C.E. Second Edition 
(Archibald Constable & Co. 16s.) , 





Buitnincs. By 
(Chapman & Hall. 


4... 
oo 


Correspondence, . 


MR. DAVISON’S DRAWINGS. 
_StR,—Nothing but poor health and the 
feeling cf approaching antiquity (which one 
nessibly reveres more in brick and stone 
than in flesh and blood) have prevented, 
a purpese-journey to visit Mr. Raffles 
Davison’s charming drawings. of which 
in the last issuee of the Builder you 
give us afew, for which, though I ‘am 
most grateful, I am made the more regretful 
at not seeing the criginals. The chateau at 
Te Folgéet and the porch at Carnac I saw in 
1896, and the chateau at Kérouzére nearly 
forty years ago, the last named with two of 
my professional brethren now. deceased, and 
the two former with one happily still living. 
The -charmg of all of them are well repre- 
sented, E, SwInren Hagris, 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND . 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

Si1r,-——May I call attention to the action of the 
Council and also of the Home Office with 
reterence to the Proceedings of the former at their 
meeting on the 3rd inst., as reported in your last 
number ? 

The first point, see p. 616, under the heading, 
** Fees or Salaries for District Surveyors.’ Both 
under the old Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855, 
since repealed, and the London Building Act, 
1894, the old Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the London County Council have at any time 
been enabled to pay District Surveyors by salary 
instead of by fees (see sect. 158 of the latter Act) : 
hence the statement that “ the alteration could 
be made only by Act of Parliament ”’ is incorrect. 
The point is being raised year after year, and 
many committees have considered the advisability 
of altering the present system, only to leave things 
as they were before. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the 
question. I believe many District Surveyors 
might even prefer to be paid by. salary, if the 
onus of charging and collecting the fees were 
thrown upon the Council, when the charge of 
excessive charges would no longer be made 
against the District Surveyors, who would ther 
be proved to be, considered generally, more 
considerate than the Council. That body did 
consider a scheme of paying the surveyors by 
salary, but to leave on them the onus of charging 
and collecting the fees; in my opinion a most 
objectionable method. 

The second point, under the heading “ Premises 
in Bouverie-street,” see same page. Here we have 
a report on most extraordinary proceedings on 
the part of the Home Office and also the Council. 
Apparently a Home Office inspector, I assume 
in discharge of his duty, sees some premises which 
at first he believes to be dangerous, and the 
result of his opinion is conveyed to the Council, 
instead of the Corporation of the City of London, 
a3 should have been done according to sect. 104, 
sasing that the Corporation have succeeded to 
the duties of “‘ the commissioners ’”’ referred to 
in that section. Even the Architect of the 
Council, who should know better, instead of 
sending the complaint to the proper quarters, 
prefers to inspect himself, and, I suppose, reports 
to the Building Act Committee, who appoint a 
sub-committee, who, of course, endorse the 
opinion of their architect. In the meanwhile 
the Home Office inspector changes his mind, 
and the Building Act Committee, finding them- 
selves in a dilemma, again communicate with the 
Home Office, still apparently overlooking the 
Corporation of the City of London, who alone can 
take legal action. 

I know not what building is concerned; it 
may or may not have been erected under my 
supervision, I may or may not be partly respon- 
sible ; anyway, some person or persons is or are 
responsible ; some property-owner is threatened 
fairly or unfairly. I am quite clear in my mind 
that no great danger threatens, otherwise the 
Council would quickly have discovered the legal 
method and acted accordingly instead of taking 
the slow proceedings mentioned. I should doubt 
exceedingly whether the building as a whole can 
be dangerous ; when this is the case it nearly 
always shows itself before roofing in ; if not then, 
danger rarely occurs except by decay, neglect, 
or improper usage, which is very unlikely with 
any pretnises in such an important business street 
in the City. H. McLAcuian. 

1, Furnival-street, E.C. 





THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE. 

S1r,—Even architects living in the country, as 
I do, will deeply regret the loss of our Secretary 
of the Royal Institute ; all who knew Mr. Locke, 
even if but slightly, will feel that so courteous, 
kindly, and scholarly an officer will be difficult 
—if possible—to replace. That he will resign 
his post with the good wishes of every member 
of our body, I have no doubt whatever. May 
our loss be his gain ! 

E. SwWINrFEN HARRIS. 
Stony Stratford, December 7. 


——__+-}o-—-—__—_- 
COMBINED DRAINAGE. 


THE conference of representatives of the City 
and Metropolitan Borough Councils on the sub- 
ject of the state of the law relating to combined 
drainage, met at St. Pancras Town Hall on 
Friday last week to receive the report of the 
committee which had been entrusted with the 
task of drafting a Bill to amend the Metropolis 
Management Acts with respect to sewers and 
drains. Mr. J. V. Vesey-Fitzgerald, K.C., pre- 
sided and nearly every Borough Council in 
London was represented. After discussion as to 
details, ‘amendments were made in the Bill, 
which was then unanimously approved as 
follows :— 

“1. In and for the purposes of the Metropolis 
Management Acts 1855 to 1899 and the Public Health 
(London) Act 1891 or any Act or Acts amending the 
same the word ‘ drain” shall be deemed to include any 
sewer or drain whether constructed before or after the 
passing of this Act with which two er more houses or 








premises are at the date of the passing of this Act or 
may at any time thereafter be connected or which js 
used or capable of being or intended to be used for the 
conveyance of the drainage of such houses or buildings 
directly or indirectly to any sewer which has been 
approved as such by the Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, the Metropolitan Board of Works, or the 
London County Council, but shall not include any 
sewer so approved as aforesaid. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act 1907 and shall be construed as 
one with the Metropolis Management Act 1855 and the 
Acts amending the same.” 

At the meeting of Islington Borough Council 
on Friday the Public Health Committee reported 
having had under consideration a communication 
from the St. Pancras Conference re ‘‘ Combined 
Drainage,” forwarding copy of a Bill for the 
amendment of the Metropolis Management Acts 
so far as regards the definition of the word 
“drain,” with the object of getting rid of the 
present anomaly by which the drains of separate 
houses which have been connected with one 
another without the sanction of the local 
authority become chargeable upon the rate- 
payers as sewers to be maintained at the public 
expense, and asking that the Bill may be approved 
and brought to the notice of the Parliamentary 
representatives of the borough with a view to 
obtaining their support to it during the ensuing 
Session of Parliament. The Committee had also 
had before them a letter from the London 
Borough Officers’ Association, commenting upon 
the Bill in question, and suggesting that the 
object sought will be better attained by the sub- 
stitution for the definition of the word “ drain ” 
contained in the Bill in question of that which 
appeared in a Bill promoted in 1896 by a con- 
ference which had been convened previously 
at. the instance of the Holborn Board of Works. 
The Town Clerk of Islington pointed out that 
although both definitions are intended to effect 
the same object, namely, the placing upon the 
owners the liability to repair drains which have 
been combined or connected without the consent 
of the local authority, the definition clause 
contained in the Bill of 1896 not only follows, 
so far-as it goes, the definition of the word 
‘drain’? contained in the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act of 1855, but by a further concise restric- 
tion precludes the possibility of any “drain” 
becoming in law a sewer unless it has been 
formally sanctioned as such by the proper 
authority, whilst that contained in the St. 
Pancras Conference Bill is based upon the 
definition contained in the Public Health Act of 
1875, which does not apply to the metropolis. 
The definition contained in the Bill suggested by 
the St. Pancras Conference is, apart from this, 
unsatisfactory, as it will apparently establish as a 
sewer (and as such the liability of the pubiic to 
maintain it) any system of combined drainage 
which has once been repaired by or at the expense 
of the Metropolitan Borough Councils or their 
respective predecessors. The Committee were 
given to understand that this extended definition 
has been introduced into the Bill with a view 
to avoiding the opposition which might be 
incurred by retrospective legislation, but the fact 
that a large number of surreptitiously combined 
drains have during the past fifteen years been 
repaired under the existing law in Islington at 
the public expense did not appeal to them as a 
satisfactory reason why they should continue to 
be so repaired. Under all the circumstances, 
the Committee were of opinion that the definition 
of the word “drain”? contained in the Bill of 
1896 should be adopted in any Bill to be pro- 
moted in the ensuing Session of Parliament for 
the amendment of the law as regards “‘ combined 
drainage,’ and they recommended that the St. 
Pancras Conference be so informed. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Mr. Crole Rees reported having attended the 
adjourned Conference that day on the subject 
of combined drainage. It was there resolved to 
amend the Bill in a way which he believed would 
satisfy the Town Clerk of Islington and all the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. “a 

Subsequently Alderman Mills moved :— 

“That a memorial be presented to the President of 
the Local Government Board cailing attention to the 
amounts expended out of the rates by the Council and 
their predecessors, the late Vestry, during the last 
fifteen years for repairs to combined drains, pointing 
out the hardship of such a charge being cast upon the 
ratepayers at large, and urging the immediate intro- 
duction of a Bill to amend the Metropolis Management 
Act as regards the definition of the words ‘drain’ and 
‘ sewer,’ ”” 

The motion was carried unanimously, and it 
was resolved to ask the other Metropolitan 
Borough Councils to take similar action. 


The Borough of Woolwich House Owners’ . 


Association, at a recent . meeting, passed the 
following resolution on this subject :— 


“That the proposed Bill throwing the liability. in 
regard to all combined drains upon owners is unfair, 
and inequitable to a Jarge number of owners, who 
are at present. not liable in respect thereof. 

‘hat such Bill, if passed, should not be retro- 
spective. ; 5 

That such Bill should only affect drains and sewers 
hereafter iaid, 1 

That municipal’ economy would te effected, an 
the best sanitation obtained, if all dyaiua were 
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——— 
vested in and made repairable by ihe sanitary 
quthority. In this respect it is suggested that when 
the drain or sewer has been laid under the superin- 
tendence and to the satisfaction of the sanitary 
authority at the owner's expense, 1t should be under 
the control and repairable by .such sanitary 
authority. | : : 

The sanitary authority have means at all times 
of ascertaining the course of such drains, and, 
having all appliances and men and sanitary in- 
gpectors, could remedy any stoppage or defect in the 
most effective and economical inanner, whereas a 
rivate owner frequently has no appliance or knows 
anything of the subject, or even the course of the 
drain. And in the case of combined drains, the 
subject is often fraught with complications between 
adjoining owners, all of which defects and complica- 
tions Would he stopped if all such drains were under 
the control of the sanitary authority as suggested. 
The extra expense, if any, entailed on the sanitary 
authority by this system, it is believed, would be 
put trifling, and more than compensated by the 
saving of the trouble and litigation consequent upon 
dealing with so many diiferent owners. ; 

It is therefore urged that instead of mending or 
patching up the present complicated law on the 
subject of combined drains, it is better, more 
economical, andl more satisfactory {0 ail parties to 
romote a Bill vesting all such drains as’ above 
mentioned in the sanitary anthority.”’ 


a> 
o<)e 


General Building Mews. 


CaurcH RESTORATION, NORTON CUCKNEY.— 
The ancient parish church of Norton Cuckney 
has just been reopened after undergoing restora- 
tion and repair. The scheme included the 
renoval of the rough-cast from the walls, and the 
walls have been repaired and repointed. New 
open timber roofs of a higher pitch have been 
substituted for the former low-pitched roofs over 
the nave and porch, and the south slopes have 
been covered with green Buttermere slates, the 
old slates being reused on the north side. The 
floors of the nave, north aisle, and tower have 
been lowered to what is believed to have. been 
their original levels, about 18 in. below the ground 
outside, disclosing the bases of the piers, which 
have been repaired and restored. The thick 
lavers of whitewash have been removed from 
the stone arches, piers, and coiumns, revealing 
traces of old painted decorations and enrichments 
of various patterns and designs. A new oak 
pulpit has been made from the architect's design 
by Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stainford, who are 
also making the oak screen to be placed between 
the nave and vestry. Messrs. Jones & Willis 
have made the oak lectern, Litany desk, and 
communion rails, and Mr. James Gray, of Chelsea, 
has installed a new heating apparatus. The 
recent restoration works were planned by Mr. 
Louis Ambler, architect, of London. 

New Cuurcn, Basrorp, NEwcastLe.—A new 
church, to be known as St. Mark’s, is to be 
built on a site in Basford Park. Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, of Lancaster, have prepared 
the plans, and the scheme is estimated to cost 
6,000. 

CuurcH ENLARGEMENT, BALBY, DONCASTER.—- 
A faculty has been granted to the vicar and 
churchwardens of Balby for the alteration and 
extension of their church. The scheme provides 
for the extension of the east end and the north 
aisle, for the addtion of a south aisle, and two 
vestries and organ-chamber, the enlarged church 
affording accommodation for nearly 700. The 
cost of the enlargement will be nearly 3,000/. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Temple 
Moore. 

CuurcHh Hatt, Bristor.—A hall, forming 
part of the building scheme of the new church of 
All Saints’, Fishponds, was recently opened by 
the Bishop of Bristol. The architects of the 
scheme are Messrs. Lingen Barker & Sons. . 

Parish Room, OxsHort.—A new parish room 
has been built in this village. The building, 
which was designed by Messrs. Hart & Water- 
house, architects, has rough-cast walls, tiled roof 
with half-timbered gables, and the accommoda- 
tion consists of a reading-room and billiard-room. 

Councit, ScHoot, MertHyrR.—A new Council 
school for boys has been built at George-town, 
Merthyr, at a cost of about 4,000/. The building 
— accommodation for 350 boys, and has 

een arranged on the central-hall principle, with 
seven grouped classrooms. The elevations have 
been carried out in local Pennant stone and red 
brick, with slated roofs. The school has been 
built by Mr. Eugene Sullivan, of Merthyr, from 
the designs of Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 
oi Merthyr and Aberdare. 

Hosrita, EXxTENsION, COLCHESTER. — The 
Cormer-stone was laid recently of the new children’s 
ward at the Essex County Hospital, Colchester. 
The new children’s wing is on the east side of 
the main building, and will be 42 ft. in length by 
“4 ft. wide, without reckoning the bath-rooms, 
lavatories, ete., which will adjoin it. The 
materials will be Suffolk white brick with Port- 
and’ stone dressings, and the cost, including 
umishing, is estimated at 2,5001. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, and the 
builders Messrs. Dobson & Son. 

Isrinmary Extension, TyNEMOUTH.—A new 
Tan has been built at the Tynemouth Victoria 

lee Infirmary, North Shields. It consists 











cof a ward arranged to contain three beds and 
two cots, and having five bedrooms and bath- 
room, ete., above. The building has _ been 
erected by Mr. James Dobinson, and the heating 
on the low-pressure hot-water system has been 
executed by Messrs. Grieve & Co. The plans, 
specifications, and quantities were prepared by 
Mr. John W. Meadows, surveyor, of North 
Shields. The furniture was supplied by tender, 
the lowest being the North Shields Industrial 
Society, Ltd., and’ Messrs. Snowball, Ltd., 
North Shields. The total cost of the building 
and furnishing amounts to 1,400/. 

New BvuimLpINGs IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans 
Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
approved of plans of the following buildings :— 
Dwelling-house and shop on the south side 
of Great Western-road, at its junction with 
Hammerfield-avenue, for Mr. Alexander Robert- 
son, per Messrs. Watt & Davidson, architects ; 
shed on the north side of Nelson-street, for 
Messrs. Adam & Co., slaters, per Messrs. W. 
Henderson & Son, architects ; workshop on the 
south side of Fraser-place, for Mr. Alexander 
Leask, carpenter, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, 
architects ; cycle pci and garage on the south 
side of South Esplanade (West), for Mr. James 
Duncan, cyclemaker, per Mr. Harvey Mennie, 
architect ; alterations in connexion with 
employees’ dining-rooms, ete., on the east side of 
Collegs-street, for Alex. Pirie & Sons, Ltd., 
manufacturers, per Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, 
architects ; playsheds and stair in connexion 
with St. Margaret’s Church and School, Gallow- 
gate, for the vestry, per Mr. George G. Irvine, 
architect. 

TRADE UNION OrFrFIcEs, HANLEY. — The 
executive of the Male and Female Pottery 
Workers’ Society are building new premises: in 
Old Hall-street, Hanley. The office suite com- 
prises secretary’s office, boardroom, entrance- 
hall with vestibule, and lavatory: accommodation 
on ground floor, and store-room on first floor. 
The remainder of the building is taken up by 
secretary’s residence. The architect. is Mr. 
William Campbell, Hanley, and the builders are 
Messrs. Colley & Lindop, Hanley. 

WorRKHOUSE EXTENSION, AstToN.—A _ new 
wing has been added to the north pavilion of the 
Aston Workhouse. The extension is. a three- 
storied building, and has been erected at a cost 
of 3,654l. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son were the 
architects. 

INFIRMARY EXTENSION, WICKHAM MARKET.— 
The Guardians of the Plomesgate Union have 
added a new wing to the workhouse at Wickham 
Market. The new building, which will serve 
principally as an infirmary for women, has been 
designed by Mr. T. E. Key, London, and of 
Aldeburgh, and erected by Mr. G. O. Knowles, 
of Aldeburgh. 


ep 
Sanitary and Engineering 
Rews, 


Royat SANITARY INsTITUTE.—At an examina- 
tion in sanitary science as applied to buildings 
and public works, held in Manchester on 
November 29 and 30, three candidates presented 
themselves, and the following two candidates 
were awarded certificates :—Harold Pritchard 
(Burnley), R. H. Winterbottom (Littleborough). 

FLoopines IN KeEnsineton.—In regard to 
flooding of basements of houses in Kensington 
and the representations made by the. local 
authority to the London County Council, the 
Borough Council is now in receipt. of a letter 
from Spring Gardens pointing out that the new 
sewer in North Kensington was not constructed 
to relieve the district affected (Russell-gardens, 
Russell-road, Elsham-road, Holland-road, and 
Napier-road), but that it is anticipated that 
when the section of the new level sewer from 
Hammersmith to Trafalgar-square is brought into 
operation considerable relief will be afforded. 
The communication goes on to call attention 
to the fact that the basements of some of the 
houses flooded are below the level of the top of 
the local sewer, so that even when the sewer is 
full, but not actually surcharged, floodings are 
likely to occur ; further, that the flap belonging 
to the Borough Council at the junction of the 
Russell-road sewer with the County Council’s 
main sewer is defective. The Borough Engineer 
has informed his committee that he hopes shortly 
to insert a new and specially designed flap in 
place of the defective flap. It is trusted that 
this may, to some extent, prevent, or at least 
mitigate, the inconvenience caused by the 
floodings in the locality. 

FittRAtion Works, Portsmouta.—-The filtra- 
tion works which the Borough of Portsmouth 
Waterworks Company are about to construct at 
Farlington will be situated on Portsdown Hill, 
about 4} miles north-east in a direct line from 
the Town Hall, Portsmouth, and at an elevation 
of about 150 ft. above sea-level. The ground at 
the site of the works slopes gently from north to 
south, and the filter-beds, seven in number, 
with a total combined area of 3 acres, will ke cut 








into the hill at their northern end, while their 
southern end, which will be above the present 
ground level, will be situated over and form part 
of the roof of the northern half of the two new 
service reservoirs which are to be built in con- 
nexion with the scheme, and will be supported 
from.the floors of these reservoirs by means of a 
system of brick walls and concrete arches. The 
designs for the works were prepared by Mr. 
Herbert Ashley, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 
Resident Engineer to the Company, and approved 
with slight modifications by Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
Past-President ot the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and Professor Perey Frankland, F.R.S., 
President of the Institute of Chemistry. The 
contract for the whole of the works has been let 
to Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., ot West- 
minster, the amount of their tender being 73,0921. 


——— 
Foreign. 


FRANcE.—Some important donations having 
been made to the funds of the Musée Carnavalet, 
itis proposed to apply these towards the erection 
in the museum of portions of the prison of the 
Temple in which Louis XVI. and his family were 
confined.*——T wo large pictures have just been 
completed for the interior decoration ot the 
Palais de lElysée. One, by M. Aimé Morot, 
representing a charge otf cuirassiers, is intended 
for the ‘‘Salon{ des Officiers d’Ordonnance ”’ 
of the President ; the other, an allegorical painting 
by M. Gervex, is to form a ceiling decoration 
in one of the reception-rooms.——The “ Société 
pour la Protection des Paysages de France ’”’ has 
formulated a demand that the park of Versailles 
should be properly kept up, and that Marie 
Antoinette’s farm at the Petit Trianon should be 
preserved in its integrity. The Society is also 
demanding the preservation of the historic 
ramparts of Brouage (Charente Inf¢rieure),—— 
The Municipality of Longwy have voted a‘ sum 
of 100,000 frances for the erection of a Salle des 
‘étes.——-It is proposed to spend two million 
francs on important works for the improve- 
ment of the railway-station at Vierson (Cher).—— 
It is proposed to build a new municipal casino 
at Havre.——The Archeological Society of St. 
Malo have passed a resolution to the effect that 
the chapel of St. Ninian, at Roscoff, built as a 
memorial of the place of embarkation of Mary 
Queen of Scots, should be repaired and restored 








to its original condition.—_—-A new basin is to be 
formed at the port of Palisse-Rochelle, at a cost 
of ten million francs.——The town of Lyons is 


occupied in organising a historic museum on the 
same lines as that of the Carnavalet at Paris. 
This museum, which will be installed in the 
Palais Saint-Pierre, is to be devoted to the collec- 
tion and arrangement of all kinds of documents 
and objects bearing on the history of the city of 
Lyons.—--—The Municipality of Valence has voted 
a sum of 100,000 francs for the improvement of 
its port on the Rhéne.——An international 
industrial exhibition is to be held at Toulouse, 
to open on May |. It will be installed in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and will also occupy the 
Allées Saint-Etienne and Saint-Michel and the 
Grande Allée des Palmiers. The exhibition will 
include a _ Fine-Arts Section——The Ligue 
Maritime of Bordeaux have recently opened a 
competition for the erection, at the entry to the 
port of Bordeaux, of a monument to commemo- 
rate the centenary of the application of steam to 
navigation. The first premium in the competi- 
tion has been awarded to M. Paul Landowski, a 
former holder of the Prix de Rome. 

GeRMANY.—On November 10 the Lutheran 
church, Carlsruhe i.B., was consecrated. The 
design, which is reminiscent of American building, 
was the work of Messrs. Curjel & Moser, of 
Carlsruhe. The church seats 1,200 persons, and 
cost 560,000 francs.—---In the competition for 
the design of a Town Hall to be built at Débeln, 
the first premium of 2,500 marks was awarded 
to Messrs. Kohler & Kranz, of Charlottenburg. 
One hundred and forty-seven designs were 
submitted. 

Austria.—On November 7 died Friedrich 
Schachner, an artist of strong individuality, 
to whom Vienna owes in large measure the 
powerful change wrought during the latter half 
of the past century in her architectural buildings. 
Although very successful in his designs for the 
Church of St. Egidius, Klagenfurt, the University 
Church, Innsbruck, and banks in Vienna and 
Prague, Schachner’s best work is found in 
domestic architecture. From the numerous 
examples to be found in Vienna we will only 
mention the houses built for Messrs. Pranter in 
the Alleegasse and Waagyasse, the Palais Brat- 
mann in Metternichgasse, and Messrs. Ernst, 
Angen, & Grial’s town houses. Schachner’s last 
work was a monument near Durnstcin to the 
memory of those Austrians and Russians who 
fell in 1809. 


*In reference to this piece of news we may surely 
recall the verse—‘‘ Your fathers have killed the prophets, 
and ye build their sepulchres,”—ED, 
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- Miscellaneous, 


PRo¥ESSIUNAL AND Businkss ANNUUNCEMENTS. 
—The. Institute . of; Sanitary . Engineers have 
removed their. offices from 19, Bloomsbury- 
square to 120 and 122,. Victoria-street, West- 
minster, 8.W 

ProvincraL MunicipaL Works.—In the course 
of the. current month the- Local Government 
Board will hold inquiries in respect of contem- 
plated expenditure upon public works by various 
local bodies, including Glamorgati County Council, 
54,722l.; York, 6,0821.; Manchester, 23,6210. ; 
Sunderland, 12,122/.; Pontypridd, 3,800. ; and 
Kingston-on-Hull, 3,998/., for street and bridge 
improvements, roads, etc. ; Sheffield, 8,300/., for 
sewage. disposal works and plant; Pontypridd, 
3,656/., for electricity works and plant ; Silsden, 
3,0001.; and Dawley, with a 100,000 gallons 
reservoir, 14,0001., for water supply and plant ; 
and Buxton, 3,0001., for a refuse destructor. 

A CaRvVED CEILING FOR. NEw YorK.—Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons have had on 
view at their showrooms in West Halken-street, 
some fine carving in lime-tree wood executed for 
them by Mr. Rogers for the ceiling of a room in a 
house in New York. The design is of a carved 
circular enrichment in. the midst of a square 
carved border, interrupted at the angles and at 
the centre of each side by bold cartouches ; all 
carved out of solid wood, ground and all. The 
composition of the central band is a mixture of 
fruit and flowers, with birds at intervals, a 
special feature being made of American corn 
treated in a running pattern. It was a condition 
that the work was to be “ in the style of Grinling 

tibbons,” a great executant with a bad style, 
and accordingly the work is a great deal too 
naturalistic for our liking, and some of the finest 
bits of work, the scrolls in the outer border, which 
are almost Greek in style and beautifully executed, 
do not harmonise with the realistic baskets and 
fruit from which they spring. As carving, how- 
ever, it. is first-rate work throughout, all the 
better for not being over-finished. _ 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government: Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Dr. M. Young as Medical Officer 
of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Marylebone, in place of Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, 
resigned, as from January 1, 1908, and of Mr. 
A, G, Kemp, as Sanitary Inspector in the Metro- 
politan Borough of Chelsea, in place of Mr. 
R. J. Davis, resigned. 

Newcastite Corrace Exatpition.—The exhi- 
hition of cottages which was to have been held 
by the National Housing Reform Council at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne this year, but. which was 
delayed by sewer difficulties, is to. take place in 
1908. The classes of cottages as fixed by the 
committee are‘as follows :—Class A : Cottages to 
contain two bedrooms, large living-room, and 
seullery ; each cottage to be supplied with a 
bath. Class B: Cottages to contain three bed- 
rooms, large living-room, and scullery ; each 
cottage to be supplied with a bath. Class C: 
Cottages to. contain three bedrooms, parlour, 
large living-room, and scullery ; each cottage to 
be supplied with a bath. ‘The-maximum prices 
of these classes have been fixed. at—Class A, 
1952. ; Class -B,- 23512; and Class C,. 2601. ;. these 
prices to. include architect’s commission .and 
builder's profits, but not cost, of land or roads. 
At the request, of several members of the Com- 
mittee, an addition to these classes has been 
made in a special class of cottages for the use of 
young married people or aged people, viz., 
cottages to contain bedroom, living-room and 
scullery." Each cottage to be supplied with a 
bath. The maximum price for this. class of 
cottage has been fixed-at 150/.—this to include 
architect’s commission and builder’s profits, but 
not cost of land or roads. 

ARCHITECTURAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
A Seciety has been formed under the title of the 
Architectural and Topographical Society, with a 
view to making a complete architectural survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It is proposed to 
publish the information collected in quarterly 
parts and in some form convenient. for, reference. 
Further particulars as to subscribers and working 
will shortly be published. Arehitects, anti- 
quaries, and others interested in ancient buildings 
and cognate matters, such as local heraldry, are 

. invited to address inquiries to Messrs. R. H. L. 
Cock, 2, Tregunter-road, South Kensington ; 
C.- Hall, 25, Mackenzie-road, Beckenham; C. 
O’Brien, ‘‘ Commonside,” Shalferd, Guildford ; 
W.. Travers, 33, Old Queen-street, Weatminster. 

IMPROVEMENT NEAR THE British MuskumM.— 
A scheme of improvement near the British 
Museum is under consideration by the Holborn 
Borough Couneil. In January last year a scheme 
of improvement was put forward on behalf 
éf the trustees of the Bedford Estate comprising 
proposals for (1) the widening of Keppel-mews 
North ana (2) the formation. of a new thorough- 
fare to rum from Torrington-square to Montague- 

lege, and.to.terminate in face of the new north 
Front of the British Museum, which it had been 

The first part of the scheme 





decided to erect. 


was approved, and is in process of being carried 
out ; but the Council were. at that time unable 
to recommend the segond and larger proposal, 
because it would have entailed a heavy burden 
upon the rates. The -Museum authorities are 
anxious that the new north front should face 
a street of adequate breadth and importance, 
and the schenre, which was favourably regarded 
by the London County Council, is estimated to 
cost 10,000/., of which sum. the Borough Council 
were asked to contribute 4,000/. Since then 
communications have: been. received from the 
London County Council by the Borough Council 
to the effect that the whole of the work would be 
entrusted to them, they, the. London County 
Council, repaying whatever) amount was agreed 
upon. ' The Borough Surveyor’s estimate worked 
out to 6,9601., for which, says the Committee, 
there would be a broad and handsome open space 
of a kind only too rare in London, which would 
effect a very striking architectural improvement. 


The expenditure of the trustees of the Museum 


in the purchase of contiguous land and in the 
enlargement of their buildings is estimated to 
reach 400,000/., and if the scheme is accepted the 
Bedford Estate will give up land to the extent 
of. about 1} acres, valued: at 70,000/. .The 
expense of the necessary works will be largely 
borne by the London County Council.—Tribune. 

MuNIcrIPpAL ENGINEERING © PROBLEMS. — Mr. 
George Green, Borough Engineer of: Wolver- 
hampten, recently read a paper before the 
members of the Midland Association of Local 
Government Officers upon ‘‘Some Aspects, of 
Municipal Engineering.” | In surveying the duties 
of the municipal engineer, Mr. Green said that, 
amongst other things, he must be an expert in 
hospital construction, for it was unfortunately 
the case that no town was complete without 
accommodation being provided for. people who 
contracted smallpox or, scarlet. fever. It. was 
not necessary that the engineer should be an 
architect capable of designing a beautiful building, 
but it was essential for him to understand how. 
to provide a hospital containing all those modern 
improvements best calculated to enable patients 
to recover, and also. to prevent the spread of the 
disease. to other members. of .the community. 
Speaking on the making and maintenance. of 
roads, Mr. Green said-that, largely owing to the 
motor-cars, a number of new methods of road- 
making -had recently come. to the tront. He 
thought the most satisfactory solution would be 
found in treating the roads with some preparation 
of tar, either by using it as a matrix with the 
stone, when being laid, or by painting it or 
spraying -it on the surface after the work of 
construction was completed. - The former method 
was the most expensive in the first instance, 
but, where it could be carried out it was the best 
method. 

PRESENTATION TO Dr. ARTHUR J. EvaAns.—At 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, on Saturday 
last, the formal presentation was made of the 
portrait of Dr. Arthur J. Evans, the Keeper of 
the Museum to the University. The’ Vice- 
Chancellor (Dr. T. H. Warren), the President of 
Magdalen, presided. The Principal of Brasenose, 
on behalf of the subseribers, asked the Vice- 
Chancellor to accept. the portrait for the 
University. The portrait is the- work of Sir 
William B. Richmond,..R.A., and depicts Dr. 
Evans attired in white, in the ruins of the Palace 


of the objects of Minoan art which he discovered. 
It was. exhibited. at..the Royal. Academy last 
summer.- The Vice-Chancellor, in accepting 
the portrait on behalf of the University, said that 
by his discoveries in Crete Dr. Evans had made 
Homer, he would not say a living author, for that 
he always was, but a more living author still, 
and a modern author. . He was -not-sure that 
Agamemnon and Achilles were not now more 
historic figures, and brought nearer to us—if not 
than Charlemagne and Roland—at least than 
Arthur and Lancelot. What he was sure. of 
was that the marvellous people on whom all the 
other history of Eurepe hinged, what we called 
the Greek race, had been lifted suddenly into an 
entirely new position by the great discoveries of 
Crete and Knossos. What seemed the legend 
and fairy-tale of youth—the Labyrinth, Dedalus, 
and Minos, and many another name and figure 
—had acquired an entirely new significance. 
Dr. Evans, in reply, acknowledged how much 
he had been assisted by friendly co-operation. 
He had, in the spirit of the old regulations, tried 
to combine temporary and sometimes rather 
prolonged absences with some direct contribu- 
tions to the Museum.” «They had in that way put 
together a Cretan section which at any rate 
had this to recommend it—that there was no 
other series of antiquities illustrating that early 
civilisation to be seen anywhere else, at least 
not to such an extent, except perhaps in Venice 
or in Crete. The Museum had grown, and that 
was to a great extent owing to the provision 
which enabled the keeper to travel, and to keep 
in touch with foreign discoveries. He was not 
only referring to Cretan antiquities, but also to 
their collection of Greek vases. That had been 
largely due to his being able to travel and to 





L excavate in Sicily. 


of Khossos..in Crete, and.surrounded by. some | 





Legal, 


AGAINST BUILDERS AND 
_ ARCHITECT. 

THE case of Keyser v. Trask & Sons and Webb 
came before Mr. Justice Darling and a special 
jury, in the King’s Bench Division, on the 5th 
inst.,. an action brought by the plaintiff, Mr 
Chas. Edward. Keyser, against the defendants, 
Messrs. Charles Trask & Sons, builders, of Norton. 
sub-Hamdon, Somersetshire, and Mr. Edward 
Doran Webb, an architect of Salisbury, to recovep 
damages for alleged breach of contract and 
negligence, - a raae 

Mr. Acland, K.C., and: Mr. Colam appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Alderson 
Foote, K.C., and Mr. Garland. for the defendants 
Messrs. Trask & Sons; and Mr. Clavell Salter, 





ACTION 


_K.C., and Mr. Robertson for the defendant, Mr. 


Webb. 

Mr. Acland, in opening the case for the plaintiff 
said his client was the building-owner, a gentle. 
man of means and a very keen antiquary. 
Plaintiff was also a very prominent Freemason 
and in the vear 1899 the Freemasons as a body 
were rebuilding their schools at Bushey, in 
Hertfordshire. That being so, the plaintiff was 
minded to make a present to the cause by build. 
ing a chapel which would be worthy of the 
schools which were being re-erected. He in- 
structed his architect, Mr. Webb, to prepare 
plans and specifications and to get estimates 
for the building of the chapel. The plaintiff was 
the chairman of the building committee which was 
building the schools, but the committee had 
nothing whatever to do with the erection of the 
chapel. Mr. Webb accordingly, in 1899, pre. 
pared the plans, got out a specification, and 
submitted an estimate to the plaintiff, which 
worked out at 6,829/. provisionally, and which 
was a larger sum than the plaintiff was inclined 
to spend. . He accordingly instructed Mr. Webb 
to get out a revised estimate, and it was upon 
the revised estimate that the chapel was actually 
built. At this time it was in contemplation by 
the plaintiff and well-known to Mr. Webb, that 
the walls of the chapel were to be painted upon 
by Mr..Newman, one of the most eminent mural 
artists in ecclesiastical subjects in the country. 
Accordingly the specification was _ slightly 
amended, the estimate was reduced to 5,906/., 
and the contract was prepared and executed by 
the plaintiff and the defendants, Messrs. Trask 
& Sons, on Feburary 15, 1900. The contract, 
which was in the usual form, provided that the 
work was to be executed under the direction of 
and to the satisfaction of Mr. Webb, the architect 
for the plaintiff, or other the architect for the 
time being. It also contained a clause that’ if 
improper materials were put into ihe work or 
the workmanship was defective, the architect 
could call upon the’ builders to remedy the same, 
and failing their doing so, other contractors could 
be called infor that purpose. Another clause 
provided for the contractors appointing a com- 
petent person as general foreman of the works, 
and that the contractors would personally 
superintend the execution of the work and would 
not assign or sublet. the contract or any part 
thereof without the express written authority 
of the architect. Everybody knew when ‘the 
contract ‘was signed that the walls were to be 
brought to a surface whith would be fit: for 
painting upon, ‘The only alteration. made with 
regard to the walls was that the walls were to be 
built with.lias lime and sand instead of stone 
lime and sand as stated in the specification. 
No alteration was made in the thickness of the 
waljs and the amount of brickwork to be done 
as provided for in the original specification, but 
the plaster was to be made of good chalk lime 
instead of cement. In May or June the founda- 
tions were got out, and during that summer the 
Duke of Connaught came down and laid the 
foundation-stones of the schools and the chapel. 
The work went on and the builders were paid 
with great regularity on the certificates of the 
architect. The plaintiff's case was that the 
architect had not sufficiently supervised. the 
execution of the work so agyto prevent the builders 
scamping it. In February, 1901, long before the 
job was finished, Mr. Webb and Mr. Newman 
went together down to the chapel, and Mr, 
Newman suggested what should be done to the 
walls to make them fit to be painted upon.~ Mr. 
Webb replied that if Mr. Newman waited for 
two years the walls would be ready for painting 
upon. Mr. Newman waited two years, and then 
began to paint his figures. In December, 1904, 
damp began to show itself, and in a short time 
the paint began to peel off and the pictures were 
absolutely ruined so far as the artistic effect 
was concerned. Eventually an architect named 
Anderson was instructed to make an examina- 
tion of the cause of the wet getting through. 
Mr. Anderson had the wall opened up, and then 
he found that the walls which ought to have been 
of solid brick and flint 22 in. thick, in certain 
places were nothing of the kind. In some places 
at the east, and where the greatest part of decora- 
tion was required, the brickwork was not more 
than 44 in., and in others only 9 in. thick. The , 
outside looked beautiful qwork, well cut and 
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onded. When the walls were stripped it was 
found that the pene behind the flints. was a 
mixture of sand, bits of wood, shavings, and 
anything to make up:the required thickness of 
99 in. in consequence of these defects in the 
puilding the plaintiff was put to the expense 
of rebuilding the wall, which cost him about 
116, Mr. Anderson’s fees came to 10/. 10s., and 
the loss on Mr. Newman’s work he estimated at 
goo. These sums he claimed as damages from 
the defendants. 

The plaintiff, who said he was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, then was called, and gave 
evidence generally bearing out the opening 
statements of, counsel. He said he had paid 
Mr. Webb altogether 357/., his fees and travelling 
expenses. : 

Cross-examined by Mr. Foote, 

When Mr. Webb gave his final certificate for 
the: balance of the builders’ account witness 
paid it at once, He had no complaint to make 
as to the form of the contract. If it had been 
properly carried out he should. have had no fault 
to find. He supposed that Mr. Webb was satis- 
fied with the work otherwise he would not have 
given his certificate. .He first complained to the 
builders about the matter in April or May, 1906, 
Mr. Foote said he should prove that the altera- 
tio which had been made in the specification 
rendered the walls less suitable for painting 


upon. 


stated that a Mr..Radford was the clerk of works 
looking after his interest. Radford was also the 
clerk of works of the building committee, and was 
employed on the schools. It was always con- 
templated that: he (the plaintiff) intended to have 
oil-paintings in that part of the chapel. The 
chapel was handed over by the builders in 
October, 1902. The walls were to be made of 
brick and flint. Mr. Newman, on July 1, 1902, 
commenced painting in the apse. 

Mr. A. W. Anderson, examined, said he was an 
architect carrying on business at No. 23, High- 
street,, Watford. In April, 1906, -he received 
instructions from the plaintiff to ascertain the 
cause of the damp at the east end of the chapel, 
and.he gave directions to have part of the wall 
stripped. He observed that the inside’ surface 
of the plaster work, where the paintings were, 
showed signs of damp, and that. the paintings 
were being ruined. All the paintings suffered, 
but those on the south side suffered most. 
Witness said the wall-was built without bond or 
regularity, the inside of the wall being filled up 
with rubbish. The specification. provided that 
the walls were to be 22 in. thick. The thickest 
part he could find was about 134 in., and. the 
thinnest 44 in., but that was not allowing for 
the 5in. or 6 in. of flint facing. ‘The mortar might 
have had lias lime in it, but it was black, crumbly 
stuff which looked very like engine ashes. The 
flint facing outside the wall was fairly good ; but 
there were -holes. outside through which one 
could have put a pencil.. The bond stones were 
stones at certain intervals intended to support 
the front facing, and should have been built into 
the brickwork at the back. He did not see any 
properly built in in.the part of the wall pulled 
down.: The result of leaving the bond stones 
as he saw them had no effect on tieing the wall 
together or supporting the front facing. The 
effect of what he saw was to allow water to get 
in and stay there and soak into the interior part 
of the wall. He found a good deal of rubbish 
inside the wall—bits of stick, straw, paper, and 
presumably the scrapings from the road. All 
the walls of the apse were in the condition he 
described. If an architect was engaged to super- 
intend the work it was his duty to see that that 
sort of thing was not done. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Foote, 

It would have been better if cement had been 
used when it was intended to paint upon the 
inner surface of the walls. The plaster appeared 
to be made of the ordinary chalk lime and sand. 
Cement would have certainly been more likely to 
keep out moisture. Chalk lime and sand in the 
present case had. been specified for the sake of 
cheapness. In all new walls where mortar was 
used moisture was present which had to be got 
rid of somehow. In a wall bricks could not be 


brought flush up against flints in the same way, 


as bricks could be brought into close contact 
with bricks. The interstices had to be filled up 
with mortar or something else—flint, chippings and 
mortar were the proper things. What he found 
Was not the mortar specified. He supposed that 
the rubbish he described as having got into the 
laterior of the wall was caused through sufficient 
care not being exercised in mixing the mortar. 
In the specification there was no_ provision ‘for 
honding except the bond stones. The face of the 
wall was fairly good, but there were some soft 
places in it. The walls had to support a fairly 
Savy roof, but not one of 100 tons’ weight he 
thought. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Salter, 

rent work was generally more expensive than 


. Re-examined, DSR 
tting in rubbish was a great deal cheaper 
than putting in flint. 
J, H, Munday, examined,:said he was a 


In cross-examination by Mr. Salter the witness’ 





bricklayer and foreman to Messrs. Murray & Sons, 
the contractors who did the repairs at the chapel. 
He said he stripped the walls of the chancel and 
found the inside of the wall filled with rubbish. 
He thought the rubbish was swept up from the 
flint facing heap. 

Mr. P. H. Newman, examined, said he resided 
at No. 39, Brunswick-square, London, and had 
devoted much attention to the painting of 
religious pictures on the walls ‘in churches, etc. 
In the present case he was anxious that his work 
should be permanent and that there should be 
no fault in the construction of the surface for 
the paintings. He accordingly asked Mr. ‘Webb 
if the walls would be in a satisfactory condition 
for painting upon, or whether they: ought to take 
some: extra precaution, sucli as lining the walls 
with metal.. Mr. Webb replied that .if the 
witness waited two years the walls would be 
thoroughly reliable for the purpose of. being 
painted. upon... That conversation took. place 
before the walls had been plastered. Witness 
waited the two years, and began painting in July, 
1904. The damage to the paintings was due to 
damp getting through the wall. : 

Mr. ‘Acland said that that was the plaintiff's 
case. 

Mr. Foote, on behalf of the builders, submitted 
that there was no case to go to the jury as against 
his clients inasmuch as they. had performed the 
contract to the satisfaction of Mr. Webb, the 
plaintiff's architect, as was evidenced by his 
granting them his final certificate. 

Mr. Justice Darling said he should not stop 
the case against the builders at that stage. He 
felt. that the point Mr. Foote raised could be 
better dealt with after verdict than before. 

Mr. Foote then proceeded to open 'the case on 
behalf of the defendants, Messrs. Chas. Trask & 
Sons. He said it was very unusual for builders 
to have an action brought against them four and a 
half, years after their work was completed. He 
submitted that having regard to the fact that the 
builders in the present case had completed the 
contract work to the satisfaction of the plaintiff's 
architect, as it was admitted they had done, the 
jury. would be slow five or six years.after the 
work -had, been done, to find an adverse verdict 
against his clients. The photograph which had 
been put in on behalf of the plaintiff to show the 
state of the wall was a photograph of the worst 
piece of the work which could possibly be found. 
He (counsel) should prove by his witnesses that 
at no place was the brickwork less than 13} in., 
which was a brick and a half; at any rate a very 
large portion of the walls were of that thickness. 
It was ridiculous to suppose that the pieces of 
stick or straw which had got into the wall had 
anything to do with the damp. A wall when it 
was built had always moisture inside. Nobody 
had even suggested before Mr. Anderson was 
called that there was anything wrong with the 
flint facing. It was difficult to understand how 
the plaintiff could have risked spending so much 
money on the paintings on a wall prepared as 
that was. If that beautiful painting work had 
not been put upon the wall -nobody.would have 
found fault with it. . 

Mr. Chas. James Trask, examined, said he was 
a member of the defendant firm. Mr. Nicholls, 
who was the manager of this contract work, died 
when the walls were about half-way up. After 
his death witness paid several visits to Bushey 
for.the purpose of seeing how the work was 
going on. Other managers employed by the 
firm paid visits to the work as well. He never 
saw anything less than a brick and a half put 
into the wall. It was not true to say that the 
average width of the brickwork was 9 in., or that 
in some places it was as low as 44 in. He never 
saw any straw or sticks in the mortar, nor could 
he understand the object of putting them in. 
He did not at any time see any of the holes in 
the outside face of the walls spoken of by Mr. 
Anderson. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Acland, 

The reason he did not go to Bushey at once to 
look at the work after receiving a copy of Mr. 
Anderson’s report was that he considered the 
report a ridiculous one. He could offer no 
explanation as to why the north wall pictures 
were all right and the south wall pictures fading. 
If there were holes in the wall as Mr. Anderson 
described rain would get through. 

Mr. G. A. Williams, examined, said he was the 
London agent of Messrs. Chas. Trask & Sons. 
After the death of Mr. Nicholls he went and 
inspected the work. at Bushey. From what he 
could see the brickwork was built so as to meet 
the flint facing. In most places it was a brick 
and a half, but in some places it might, be aJittle 
les3; it all depended upon the length of the 
flints. It was not true to suggest that the 
brickwork was only 43 in. wide in places.. Such 
a wall could not have taken the weight of the 
roof. 

On Monday Mr. Stephen Clarke, examined, 
said he was the foreman on the job nominated 
by the architect, and he superintended the 
building of the wall. The lowest thickness of 
brickwork in the wall was a brick and a half, 
and the greatest thickness was 17} in. The 
brickwork came right up to the flints and was 

properly tied in. If it had not been it would 





have probably killed every. man, on the job, 4 He 
had never left the work. The interstices between 
the bricks and the flints were all properly filled 
in with flint chippings. The mortar. was made of 
ashes, Sand and lime, and was according to the 
specification. He had never noticed any holes 
in the flint facing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Acland, 

He had nothing to conceal with regard to the 
job. yr 
Mr. W. J. Cooke, a bricklayer by trade, and 
engaged by the builders on the job in question, 
said that so far as he could see the lowest width 
of brickwork in the wall was 14 in. and the greatest 
about 17 in. 

Mr. Ernest George Verity, a surveyor, gave 
evidence to the effect that if cement had been 
‘used instead. of chalk, lime and sand it would have 
been much better for the purpose of keeping out 
moisture. 

Cross-examined, 

He had seen walls remain damp for more than 
four years. He had been told that the roof 
weighed 110 tons, but he now knew that the roof 
of the apse was independent of the roof over the 
rest of the chapel. Anyhow, there would be a 
cerfain. amount of “‘ push ’’ between them. 

This evidence concluding the case on behalf 
of the builders, 

Mr. Salter, on behalf of the architect, Mr. Webb, 
contended that no case of negligence had been 
made out against his client’ within six years 
before the issuing of the writ in the action. 
The only evidence of alleged defective building 
was as to the walls of the apse. 

Mr. Justice Darling : You will have to direct 
your attention to this. You know there. is 
evidence that. Mr. Webb told Mr. Newman that he 
might paint upon the inner surface within two 
years. Now a witness called by the builders 
has told us that with a wall of that thickness 
it would not be safe to paint upon it in less than 
four years. 

Mr. Salter said that the pleadings nowhere 
alleged negligence on the part of Mr. Webb for 
advising that the walls could be painted upon 
within two years. The case presented against 
Mr. Webb was. twofold—-first. for negligence in 
supervising, and secondly, negligence in having 
signed the final certificate: The plaintiff to 
succeed must prove negligence within six years 
of the issue of the writ in the action. He sub- 
mitted that there was no such evidence. 

Mr. Justice Darling : I think it is a case which 
I must leave to the jury, and I think it would be 
convenient to Mr. Salter if I say that I shall tell 
the jury that on the pleadings as they stand it is 
open to them to consider whether it. was negligence, 
assuming they think that Mr.. Webb did tell 
Mr. Newman that he might paint upon the 
wall two years after it was finished. 

Mr. Salter then proceeded to open the case on 
behalf of Mr. Webb. He said he was a gentleman 
of good professional position practising at 
Salisbury, and his work very largely was church 
building and works of that description. Un- 
doubtedly..it was a most serious thing for any 
professional man, whether great or small, to be 
brought before a jury charged with negligence. 
As regarded Messrs. Trask it was a question of 
,breach of contract or nothing. As _ regarded 
Mr. Webb it was a different matter and a question 
of negligence. The first question the jury had 
to consider was whether the wall.was properly 
built. If it was there could be no negligence on 
Mr. Webb’s part. But if the wall was not 
properly built then came the question which 
was very vital to Mr. Webb, and that was whether 
he was guilty of negligence in not effectually and 
properly executing his duties as an architect. 
It could not be disputed that Mr. Webb was in a 
very difficult position, because if the wall was 
badly built he was very seriously handicapped 
by the prejudice which was neéessarily imported 
into the case. He contended that Mr. Webb 
was put into a position he ought not to have been 
put in. It was admitted that he had done his 
portion of the. work with ability. He had 
prepared the plans and designs and saw them 
earried out, and had visited the work from time 
to time. He took his departure from the work in 
1902, and he heard no more about the chapel 
until he got a letter from the plaintiff's solicitors 
at the end of 1906. Mr. Webb was given no 
opportunity of looking at the wall when it was 
opened up, and that opportunity should have 
been given him. Of course it-was obvious that 
in a brick and: flint faeed wall there would be 
innumerable interstices between the bricks and 
the flints which had to be filled in with mortar 
and flint chippings. . ft was impossible for -Mr. 
Anderson. to cao what the thickness of the 
brickwork was, and it was. ridiculous-for him to 
say. that in some places it was only 4} in.. in 
thickness. Such a wall as that could not have. 
supported: the ‘heavy roof which . was resting 
upon it. ‘The case raised-a question of the greatest 
importance to architects generally. He hoped 
the jury would not put upon:Mr. Webb the same 
responsibility: that they- would place. upcn a. 
clerk of the works, because.an architect could not 
be supposed to examine every detail of the work, 
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it was not the duty of the architect to see that 
every brick was laid properly. His only duty 
was to listen to complaints he heard when he 
visited the works, and, of course, to keep his eyes 
open. But he could not be supposed to know 
every little detail of the work. It was the duty of 
the clerk of works to see that the work was done 
according to the contract. It was the plaintiff 
who chose to have Radford as the clerk of the 
works. He asked the jury to say that the damp 
which damaged the pictures was not damp which 
eame from outside, but must have been the damp 
which dried out from the walls. The reason 
why the pictures faded was because they were 
put upon,the walls sooner than was safe. - He 
asked the jury to find a verdict in favour of Mr. 
Webb. 

Mr. Webb was then called, and gave evidence 
in support of the learned: counsel's statement. 
He said he had been architect to a great number 
of churches and had had great experience in that 
class of work. While the work in question was 
going on he visited Bushey on the average 
about once in seventeen days. Altogether he 
went there thirty-seven times in twenty-one 
months. Radford met him on every occasion 
but one. He never had any complaints from 
Radford about the apse walls. He did not think 
that the wall was dry when Mr. Newman began 
to paint. He never told Mr. Newman that no 
lining was necessary for the walls before painting 
upon them. 

Cross-examined, 

If the work was done as Mr. Anderson reported 
it then he admitted that the architect was negli- 
gent who did not detect what Anderson alleged 
was done. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, an architect, examined, 
said he had had considerable experience in church 
work. He had carefully examined the photo- 
graph which had been put in by the plaintiff 
which certainly did not indicate that the thickness 
of the brickwork in the wall was only 43 in. in 
thickness in places. If the wall had been so 
built it could not have supported the’ roof. 
He thought the paintings were applied to the 
walls of the apse too soon. 

Mr. C. N. B. King, an architect, corroborated 
the evidence of the last witness. 

Mr. Joseph Pettitt, a member of a firm of 
church painters, examined, said he generally 
allowed two years to elapse before painting on a 
new wall in a church. 

This being the case on behalf of Mr. Webb, 
counsel addressed the jury on behalf of their 
respective clients. 

In the result, the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff against the defendants, 100]. against 
Mr. Webb. and 217/. against Messrs. Trask & Sons, 
the 1001. payable by Mr. Webb to be divided 
into 32/. for the repair to the wall and 68/. for the 
necessary repainting, the 2171. payable bv 
Messrs. Trask & Sons to be divided into  65/. 
for the repair to the walls and 152/. for the 
repainting. 

Mr. Garland submitted that the damages 
against Messrs. Trask & Sons for repainting 
were too remote. 

His lordship overruled the objection, and 
entered judgment for the plaintiff in accordance 
with the verdiet. 





APPORTIONMENT OF STREET EXPENSES. 
THE case of the Mayor, etc., of Hampstead v. 
Western came before Mr. Justice Darling and 
a special jury, in the King’s Bench Division, on 
the 5th inst., an action by the plaintiffs against 
the defendant, a builder, to recover the sum of 
1181. 83. 7d., being the defendant’s portion of 
making up a new street called Gondar-gardens, 
Hampstead. ' 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Courthorpe 
Munroe appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. A. J 
David for the defendant. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that the road in question 
was made up in accordance with resolutions 
passed by the Council at a cost of about 2,0001., 
and the expenses were apportioned between the 
owners of property in the road, and the defendant 
was apportioned the amount claimed in the 
action as the owner of property abutting upon 
the said road. 

The defence set up was that there was a strip 
of land between the roadway and the defendant’s 
property, and therefore the defendant was not 
liable for the expenses of making up the street. 

Mr. David said that the plaintiffs had purloined 
the strip of land, and plaintifis now saidthat the 
defendant was liable. 

Mr. Justice Darling: From whom was it 
purloined ? 

Mr. David: From the Waterworks Company. 

Mr. Justice Darling: What did the Water- 
works Company say to that ? 

Mr. David: They were glad to get rid of it. 
According to our lease we do not abut on the 
street. The plaintiffs have created this: liability 
on the defendant, and my contention is that it 
was not competent for them to do so. 

In the result, after hearing the evidence and 
the addresses of Counsel, his lordship, upon the 


entered judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount 
claimed. 

Upon the application of Mr. David, a stay of 
execution with the view to an appeal was granted 
on the usual terms. 





A PLANING MACHINE ACCIDENT. 

At Clerkenwell County Court on Wednesday, 
before Mr. H. B. Edge, sitting as arbitrator, 
application for an award under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was made by George Hume, 
machinist, of 12, Felton-street, Hoxton, against 
Messrs. A. Bridgman Co., Ltd., packing case 
makers, of 268a, City Road, N. 

Applicant said he had been employed by the 
respondents for some two years as a machinist. 
The planing of wood was part of his work, and on 
October 4 last, whilst so engaged, a board tilted 
and came back. His left hand got entangled in 
the machine, and two fingers, the second and 
fourth, and a part of the third, were cut off. He 
was nineteen vears of age, and at the time of the 
accident his wages worked out at 18s. 2d. per 
week. On the ground of total. incapacity, 
applicant now claimed half wages. Respondents 
did not deny the total incapacity, but set up that 
the injury was not caused by accident arising out 
of his employment. 


machine and went to plane them up in the course 
of his duty. If he found boards there it was his 
duty to plane them up without any orders. The 
foreman of the shop was Mr. Roberts. On the 
morning of the accident. Mr. Roberts did not give 
him .any orders. ‘The board was 15 in. long. 
Replying to Mr. Mellor (counsel for respondents) 
the applicant denied that having finished one job 
the foreman told him there was no more planing, 
and that he should go and work the lift. . He 
knew that the machine was only to be used for 
boards more than 12 in. long. There was a small 
knot in the board he was planing. Mr. Stansmore 
respondents’ manager, said the applicant told him 
that the board in question was about 8 in. long. 
It was certainly not right to attempt to plane an 
8-in. board on this machine. In cross-examina- 
tion, witness said there were others beside himself 
who heard applicant say it was an 8-in and not 
an 18 in. board. 

Thomas Roberts, the foreman, said that five 
minutes before the accident he told the applicant 
to take some wood up the lift. Witness walked 
away, thinking that his instructions would be 
carried out. When he got to the further end of 
the mill, applicant came running up with his 
fingers cut. 

Mr. Mellor : Had he any business whatever to 
be planing at this machine at the time of the 
accident ?—No. . 

He says there were four boards round the 
machine for him to plane ?—There would not be 
such a small number of boards for one job as four. 

What would be the smallest number for one 
job ?—Sixty. { 

Witness added that at the time of the accident 
there was no job requiring to be done on the 
planing machine.. Applicant told him that the 

oard was about 8 in. long, saying he found it 
by the machine and planed it up. He was sure 
that applicant did not say. 18 in. 

Mr. Mellor submitted that the applicant’s 
case must fail, because at the time of the accident 
his duty was to be working at the lift. And 
further, if there were any boards at the machine, 
applicant never received any instructions from 
the foreman to plane them. ; 

Mr. Latter, in reply, said that planing was 
admitted to be the applicant’s work. There was 
not a tittle of evidence to show that at the time 
of the accident he was planing for anyone else 
but his employers, therefore it was clear that he 
was acting within the scope of his duty. 

The Arbitrator said the case raised questions 
of law and fact, and he would like to'‘have an 
opportunity of considering the cases quoted. 
He would reserve his decision. 
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22,552 of 1996.—H. M. P.. Fenton: ' Window- 
blind Furniture. i , 
This relates to blind-roller furniture, comprising 
a bracket for supporting one end of the roller 
having pivoted thereto a spring, the outer end-of 
which carries an axle-pin adapted to engage with 
a hole in the blind-roller’ and an extension or 
knob on the spring. : ; 


25,724 of . 1906.—J. F.: Cowrer: Bridles or 
Supports for.Use in Reinforced Concrete Floors, 
Ceilings, Roofs, and similar Structures. ~ © 

This relates to a bridle or’support for use in 
reinforced concrete floors, ceiling - roofs, and 
similar structures, formed of steel har -or. wire, 
which is first bent and the ends welded to form a 
crossed rectangle, then twisted and bent to form 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 





answers of the jury to questions left to them, 


Ngee ie to the grant of patents upon them can 
e . < 


Replying to his counsel’ 
applicant said he saw the boards lying round the’ 
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erussed depending loops at°> the ends of the 
rectangle, which receive and support the joists 
rods, or other reinforcements. tor the concrete 
floors, whilst the middle portion forms a yoke 
adapted to rest on a floor girder or beam. ~ 
25,773 of 1907.—H. J. Beresrorp: Ventilators 
for Railway Vehicles, T'ramcars, an4 for other 
Pur poses. 
This relates to a ventilator for railway carriages, 
tramcears, and for other purposes, comprising an 
upright continuous cylindrical casing open at its 
bottom ead, and containing two fans mounted 
on the same vertical spindle one above the ot her, 
said casing having on its upper part two openings, 
to serve respectively as an air-inlet or an air. 
outlet, and so arranged that the air passing 
therethrough will inipinge on the upper tan and 
turn the spindle and both fans mounted thereon, 
the lower fan being so shaped as to draw the air 

up the casing and force the same out through a 

side opening or side openings of the cylindrical 

casing below the upper fan. 

25,944 of 1906.—H. V. Wescue: Sockets for Bolts 
and the like. 

This relates to that class of fastening, for carpen- 

tering and ‘other work, wherein a bolt is inserted 

into a tubular portion having tongues, which are 
forced out by the said bolt, and consists in forming 
the tongues so that they. are sharpened portions 
of screw threads, which are forced into the wood 
when the bolt is screwed into the tubular portion. 

25,621 of 1906.—-A. WorRDEHOFF : Manufacture 
of Facing Stone. 

This relates to the method of manufacturing 

facing stones, characterised by the fact. that to 

one or more of the faces of the formed stone, in its 

preparatory state, incombustible material or a 

mixture of. incombustible and combustible 

material is applied and pressed thereto, where. 
upon the stones are burned, causing the incom- 
bustible material applied to strongly and per- 
manently bind to the stone and the combustible 
material if present to burn away so as to leave 

Cavities between the projecting incombustible 

matcrial for the purpose of obtaining rough or 

ornamental surfaces upon the stone. 

26,962 of 1906.--G. T. Etpripce: Drain Rod 
. Joint. ; 

This relates to a joint which consists of a con- 

nexicn made in two sections with each opposed 

end bored to fit the canes of the rods. One 
section is made with a buffer-shaped end, having 
flat sides to fit the cavity of the other section, 
which has a lateral opening closed by a hinged 
flap, secured by a collar screwed over the flap. 

A spring’ bolt is fitted to rise behind the collar 

when it is over the flap and causes it to remain 

secure until released by pressing a spring bolt and 
unscrewing the collar. 

29,268 of 1906.—-R. Stantey: Machines for 
Moulding and Pressing and Delivering Tiles, 
Bricks, Quarries, and the like articles. 

This relates to a machine for moulding, pressing, 

and delivering tiles, bricks, quarries, and like 

articles, and consists in the combination of two 
pressing plungers ona cross head and a shaped 
cam acting on same through a non-friction roller, 
together with a double die box (or two die boxes 
side by side), and twe hottom plungers, and also 
adjustakle pressure blocks on the sides of the die 
box and springs on which the box is supported, 
the whole being so arranged that. when the press- 
ing plungers have descended sufficiently deep 
into the die box to press the tops of the articles, 
the criss head takes .a bearing on the adjustable 
blocks aforesaid, depressing thesame the distance 
required to give the requisite bottom pressure to 
the articles, the bottom plungers being mean- 
while stationary, the supporting springs after- 
wards -returning’ the die box to its original 
position. , 
5,659 of 1907.—A. Porrs: Closet and Refuse 
_ Destroyer Combined. . 

This relates to a pan mounted on trunnions for 

the reception of fecal matter, in combination 

with a separate vessel for the reception of urine, 

a chamber in which the pan is disposed or sus- 

pended, means within the chamber for charring 

the contents of the pan, and means for ventilating 
the chamber and pan. 

6,181 of 1907.--R. W. P. Hitisipe: Apraratus 
for Screening and Washing Sand and the like. 
This relates to an apparatus for screening and 
washing sand andthe like, consisting of a tank 
provided with inclined perforated plates arranged 
80 as to allow the ballast to slide down through 
one plate to another, means whereby the san 
and ballast may be conducted separately and 
means for washing the ballast during its descent 

6,574 of 1907.—-S. Orson : Excavating Machines. 

This relates to an excavator, consisting of a frame 

disposed in an inclined position, a drum at t e 

lower end of said frame, an endless convey 

fastening about said drum and moving upon | . 

frame, means at the upper-end of said frame 10! 

carrying the conveyor, a bucket mounted up” 

and moved by said conveyor, and diggers spac 
about the drum in position for contact with am 
loosening the earth. 


PATENTS.—Continued on p7g¢ 65% 
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List of Contpetitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 
this Number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, —. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in: some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

Tho date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


¥,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements: and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot. be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions, 


* December 21.—Durham.—Cotiecr.—The Durham 
U.C. invite architects willing to submit competitive 
plans for a college for 150 resident women students 
to send their names. For further particulars see 
advertisement in this issue. 

JANUARY 6.—Sunderland.—TecunicaL CoLLeGeE Ex- 
tensION.—The B.C. of Sunderland invite designs from 
architects practising in Sunderland who hhave had a 
bona-fide office as such in the borough for the past 
twelve months, and from the firm who designed the 
existing college buildings, in competition for pro- 
posed extension of technical college for engineering 
laboratories and day training college adjoining the 
college in Green-terrace. Premiums of 1001. and 
5o/. are offered for first and second selected designs 
respectively. Instructions to competitors, etc., may 
be obtained from Mr. John W. = Moncur, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


DecemBeR 16.—Chopwell.—Corracus.—The erection 
of thirty-six two-room cottages at Chopwell, twenty 
two-room cottages at High Spen, and ten four-room 
cottages at Langley Park, for the Consett Iron Com- 
pany, Ltd. Names to the Company’s Architect, Mr. 
Charles E. Oliver, General Offices, Consett. 
_DeceMBER 16.—Iheeds.—Coverep Ways.—Leeds 
Guardians invite tenders for the several trades re- 
quired in the erection of covered ways (173 ft. long) 
to connect Block A, Block E, Block’ B, Block E 1 
(Infirmary sections of the Leeds Workhouse), in 
accordance with plans, etc., prepared by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, to whom appli- 
— must be forwarded at 84,° Albion-street, 
eds, 

DecemMBern 16.—Threlkeld.—Cuurcn ALTERATIONS.— 
The various works’ required in the alterations to 
"hrelkeld Church. Names to Mr. J. H. Martindale, 
V.R.B.A., architect. Eaglesfield Abbey Rooms, 
Castle-street, Carlisle. 

DevimbeR 17.— Avonmouth, Bristol. — WaL.— 
Bristol Sanitary and Improvement Committee invite 
tenders for the erection of a boundary wail and 
Wrought-iron gates in front of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Avonmoutin. The drawings, etc., may be seen at the 
office of thie City Engineer, Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, 
M.Inst.C.E., offices, 63, Queen-square, Bristol, and 
copies Obtained, on payment of 10s. 

DeceMBeR 17.—Tynemouth.—Srores AND OFFICES. 
—Tynemouth Corporation invite {enders for the erec- 
ton and completion of stores and offices on the 
Union Quay, North Shields. Plans, etc., may be 
seen at the office of Mr. John F, Smillie, Borough 
Surveyor, where copies of the bills of quantities, 
ete., may be obtained on payment of 2. 2s. ' 

DECEMBER 17. — Woodhouse. — ScuooL. — West 
Riding C.C. invite tenders for the erection of a dual 
secondary school for 208 scholars at Woodhouse, 
hear Sheffield. Names to Mr. Jas. E. Knight, 33, 
College-street, Rotherham, together with a deposit 
of 1. 1s. for bills of quantities. 

ECEMBER _18.—Foveran, Scotland.—Sussion- 
House, Etc.—For building a_session-house and for 
rns and painting the United Free Church at 

a Mr. Leslie Tait, Mill of Foveran. 
x ECEMRER 18.—King’s Heath.—Cart-sHep.—King’s 
Norton and Northfield U.D.C. invite tenders for 
freetion of a steel and galvanised-iron cart-shed at 
the King’s Heath depét. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and copies of the bills of quantities, etc., may be 
obtained, at the office of the Engineer and_Sur- 
rier to the Council, Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., No. 23, Valentine-road, King’s Heath, 
oy Payment, of a deposit of 27. 2s. 

. “ECEMBER 18.—Troon.—Scuoot Works.—The School 
quad of the Parish of Dundonald invite tenders 
~ the additions and alterations to Fullarton Public 
Pg st Troon. Schedules can be had on application 
i a Robert Young, solicitor, Troon, Clerk to 
em . Town Clerk’s office, Troon, on payment of 
lei Ps Plans may be seen at the offices of the archi- 

ct, Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 15, Blythswood- 
‘quate, Glasgow. 

viDecEMBER 19.—Cork.—Cortaces.—Cork R.D.C. in- 

ow enders for building ninety-five labourers’ cot- 

— and fencing same number of cottage plots. 

c pM Pivinet from the Clerk te the 
sel L. vment of 5s. enosit of 51. per cottage 
of aired with each tender. Mr. John Cotter, Clerk 

uncil, Board-room, Workhouse, Cork. 

Bean 19. — Devizes. --Snors anp Hovses. — 
Sidm ea of three new shops and diwelling-houses in 

outh-street and Gains-lane, Devizes, for the 

Oharite of St. Mary’s Ohurch and Poor Lands 
the Ae Devizes. The plans, etc., cam be seen a 
ps4 oltices of the architect, Mr. A. J. Randell, Ex- 

hge-place, Devizes. : 

PCEMBER =20.—Talysarn.—ALTeRaTIoNs 10 Post 











Orricr.—Alterations to the old Post Office, Talysarn, 
for Messrs. R. & H. Jones. Plans, etc., to be seen 
at Talysarn, and at the office of Mr. Ellis F. White, 
architect, 17, Bridge-street, Carnarvon. : 

December 21.—Bakewell.—CLosers, Erc.—Bakewell 
‘“Guaraians invite tenders for the erection and com- 
pletion of new closets, coal-places, and urinal at 
their Union Workhouse, Bakewell. Plans, etc., can 
be seen at the Workhouse Master’s Office. 

December 21.— Lyminge. — Repairs to House. — 
Elham Guardians invite tenders for the repairs to a 
house adjoining the Workhouse premises, at 
Lyminge. The specification can be seen at office of 
ba R. Lonergan, Clerk, 11, Cheriton-place, Folke- 
stone. 

DeceMBeR 23.—Broomhill.—Cuvurcu.—For erection 
of a new Presbyterian Church at Broomhill. The 
plans, etc., may be seen at Alnwick office of Mr. 
— Reavell, jun., A.R.[.B.A., Bondgate, Aln- 
WICK, 

DeceMBER 23.—Hadfield, Glossop.—Scnoo..—The 
Borough of Glossop Education Committee invite ten- 
ders for the erection of a pew public elementary 
school at Hadfield, on the site of the old Wesleyan 
School, Hadfield-road. The plans, etc., may be seen, 
and specified bill of quantities, etc., obtained, at 
the oflice of the architects, Messrs. Ogden & Hoy, 
Examiner-buildings, Strutt-street, Manchester, on 
payment of a deposit of 21. 

DeEceMBER 23. — Lossiemouth. — Lounce. — The 
mason, carpenter, plumber, slater, plaster, and 
painter works in erecting a lounge at the Stotfield 
Hotel, Lossiemouth. Plans, etc., to be seen with 
Mr. BR. B. Pratt, architect, Town and County Bank 
Buildings, Elgin. 

DECEMBER 23.—Manchester.—Serrinc Back Bulp- 
1nGs.—Manchester Corporation invite tenders for set- 
tiny back buildings in Regent-road, and other works 
at Water-street, Cleansing Depét. Drawings may be 
seen, andi specifications, etc., obtained, at the office 
of the City Architect, Town Hall, upon payment of 
al. 2s. All cheques or postal orders are to be made 
payable to the order of ‘“* The Corporation of Man- 
chester.” 

December 23.—Nottingham.—Reprairs, Etc.—Not- 
tingham Estates Committee invite tenders for the 
execution of general ‘repairs and jobbing work to 
the properties under their charge for two years. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained from Mr. 
W. Smith, Estates Surveyor, on payment of a 
deposit of 10s. for each contract (three). 

DecemBer 30. — Dublin.—GaLvanisep Suep.—Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) Directors in- 
vite tenders for the construction and erection of a 
galvanised corrugated iron shed at their Cookstown 
Station. Drawing, ete., may be seen at the offic: 
of Mr, W. H. Mills. Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street 
Terminus, Dublin, or copies of same at the office 
of the District. Engineer, Belfast. 

%* December 31. — Staffs. — New Scnoors. — The 
Staffordshire Education Committee invite tenders for 
proposed Couna'l Schools at Talke and Butt-lane, in 
the Parish of Audley, near Newcastle, Staffs. For 
further particulars refer to an advertisement in this 
issue. 

* JANUARY 1.—Folkestone.—New Scuoor.—The 
Corporation of Folkestone invite tenders for the 
erection of an elementary school in Chart-road, 
Folkestone. For further particulars refer to an 
advertisement in this issue. 

* JanuaRY 3.— Grimsby.—Post-orrice.—The Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite tenders for 
the erection of a new post-office at) Grimsby. For 
further particulars see advertisement in this issue. 
* JANUARY 6. — Beckenham. — EXTENSION oF 
DESTRUCTOR-HOUSE.—The Beckenham WU.D.C. invite 
tenders for the extension of their destructor-house 
at electric light works, Church Fields-road. For 
further particulars refer to an advertisement in this 
issue, 

January 7—Great Harwood.—Scnoov.—Lan- 
cashire Education Committee invite tenders for the 
erection of a new public elementary school and tech- 
nical instruction block. at Great Harwood, near 
Blackburn, to accommodate 900 scholars. The plans 
may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained. at 
the office of the County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 
16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston, by payment of a 
deposit of 2l. 

* JanvuARY 13.—Braintree.—Appirions To ScHoot.- 
The Essex Education Committee (Braintree Advisory 
Sub-Committee) invite tenders for_alterations and 
additions to the Council school at Bocking Church- 
street. For further particulars refer to an adver- 
tisement in this issue. 

* JanuARY_13.— Orpington. — Fire Sration.—The 
Bromley R.D.C. invite tenders for a new fire station 
in Parish of Orpington. For further particulars refer 
to an advertisement in this issue. 

* No Date.—Aldershot.—Sopiers’ OvarteRs.—The 
War Department invite tenders for the erection of 
ten ‘‘b’”’ married soldiers’ cuarters at Longmoor 
in the Aldershot. command. For further particulars 
refer to an advertisement in this issue. 

No Date—Brixham.—Appitions to CHurcn — 
Alterations and additions to the Congregational 
Church, Brixham, including reseating, new gaillery, 





etc. For plan, etc., apply to Mr. W. G. Couldrey, 
architect, Paignton. 

No Date—Williamthorpe and Staveley. 
—Hovses aND Resipence.—The erection and comple- 
tion of (1) new houses, shops, bakery, etc., at Wil- 
liamthorpe; (2) new residence, Staveley. Plans, etc., 
from Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, architect, Chesterfield. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


December 17. — Warrington.—Morors.—Warring- 
ton Electricity and ‘Lramways Committee invite ten- 
ders tor one year’s supply of motors. Specification, 
etc., can be obtained from Mr. F. V. lL. Mathias, 
Borough Electrical and Tramways Engineer, War- 
rington, on payment of 1l. 1s. Five shillings witl 
be charged for extra copies of specification. _ 

Decemser 18.—Dublin.—Kais, etc.—Dublin and 
South-Eastern Railway Company invite tenders for 
rails and chairs. Specifications, etc., can be had on 
application to Mr. 8, J. Shannon, C.E., No. 1. West- 
land-row, Dublin. 

DECEMBER 18.— Thurston. — VENTILATING, | BIC. — 
West Riding €.C. Education Department invite ten- 
ders for ventilating, heating, ete., at Thurston Pro- 
vided School. Copy of specification may be seen at 
the office of Mr. W. R. Hudson, Divisional Clerk, 
Education Offices, Mexborough. : 

DeceMBER 19. — Harrogate. — Hlor-warer TANK. — 

The Harrogate Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply and erection, at tlhe Royal Baths, Harrogate, 
of a hot-water tank, size 32 it. by 6 ft. 9 im. m 
diameter. Mr. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
* Decemser 23. — Walthamstow. — Hor-water 
Bower.—The Walthamstow U.D.C. invite tenders 
for fixing and supplying a hot-water boiler at their 
Isolation Hospital. For further particulars see ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 

DecemBek 28. — Belfast.—Tramway Raiis.—Belfast 
Harbour Commissioners invite tenders for the supply 
of about 100 tons of best rolled-steel girder, tram- 
way rails, with fishplates and boits to suit. Specifi- 
cation, etce., maybe obtained from the Harbour 
Engineer, Mr. W. Redfern Kelly, M.Inst.C.¥. 

DECEMBER 30. — Dublin. —- [ron Suep. — Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) Directors in- 
vite tenders for the construction and erection of a 
galvanised corrugated iron shed, 50 ft. by 18 ft., at 
their Cookstown Station. Drawing and specification 
at the office of Mr. W. H. Mills, Engineer-in-Obief, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin, or copies of same 
at the office of the District Engineer, Belfast. Copies 
of the drawing, etc., can be obtained on payment of 
10s. per set (not returnable). : 

JaNvARY 9.—Wing.—Cast-1Ron Pipes, mre.—Wing 
R.D.C, invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
at. Leighton Buzzard (L.N.W.R.) of about 190 tons 
of 4-in. and 3-in. cast-iron pipes, cast-iron’ well 
cylinders, specials, and other works. Specification, 
etc., may be obtaine@ from the engineers, Messrs. 
Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Nottingham, on 
payment of 21. 2s. (by cheque). : 

Fepruary 11.— Adelaide.—Tramway Works.—The 
Municipal Tramways Trust, Adelaide, 8.A., invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery o.i.f. Port 
Adelaide, of special work, points, and crossings for 
tramways. Specification, etc., can be obtained on 
application to the Agent-General for South 
Australia, Threadneedle House, 28, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, London, E.C. The sum of 3l. 3s. will 
be charged per copy of specification. 

No Datse.—Barnsley.—Stnxinc Snrt. —Con- 
tractors wanted to sink pit shaft at Central Silk- 
stone Collieries, Smithies, Barnsley. Full particu- 
jars can be had on application at the Colliery Office. 

No Datr. — Felixstowe.—Air_ Compressor.—Felix- 
stowe and Walton U.D. invite tenders for the 
supply of an engine and air compressor, «nd all 
accessories, for sewage purposes. Full particulars 
may be had on application to Mr. Clegg, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Felixstowe. : 

No_Datz.—Shipley.—Air_ Compressor.—The Ship- 
ley U.D.C. will shortly be installing air lift pumps 
for lifting 10,000 gallons of water per hour. Firms 
desirous of quoting for air compressors, etc., should 
communicate with Mr. T. Lindow. Clerk of the 
Counci!, Manor House, Shipley. : 

No Dare. — Stithians. — Heatine. — For heating 
Wesleyan Church, Stithians, by hot water. For par- 
ticulars apply in first. instance to Rev. Alfred S. 
Williams, Carharrack, Scorrier. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Decemper 16.— Guernsey.—Scavencine.—For the 
removal of road sweepings and the cleaning of small 
gullies. Forms of tender, etc.. can be obtained from 
Mr. Fred G. Maxted, States Road Engineer, States 
Office, Guernsey. ” 

DecemMBer 17.—St. Austell.—Steim Rowier, EtTc.— 
St. Austell U.D.C. invite tenders for the hire of a 
12-ton steam roller and scarifier. Particulars, etc., 
on application to Mr. H. W. Higman, Clerk 

DeceMper 18.—Glasheen.—Crearing Rrver.—The 
Glasheen River Drainage Board invite tenders for 
cleaning and keeping clear from weeds, silt, etc., 
and. keeping in repair the banks of the Glasheen 
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River. Mr. R. Hayes, Solicitor to the Board, 
59, South-mall, Cork. 

December 18.— Manchester. — Raines. — Man- 
chester Education Coinmittce invite tenders for the 
supplying and fixing of wrought-iron railings, gates, 
and guards to staircases anid staircase windows at 
the blackley Municipal Sciiool, Manchester, in ac- 
cordauce with drawings, etc., which may be ob- 
tained at the Education Offices, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, On a deposit of 11. 1s. 

JECEMBER 18. — Manchester.—Trrra-coTra.—Man- 

Chester Kducation Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of terra-cotta for the Ducie-avenue Municipal 
Schooi, Greemheys, Manchester. Plans may be seen, 
and a copy of the bill of quantities, etc., obtained, 
- “9 offices in Deansgate, Manchester, on a deposit 
of 11. 1s. 
_ December 18.—Salford.—Brusues.—Salford Light- 
ing and Cleansing Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of new sweeping brushes and the refilling of 
sweeping and machine brush stocks. Samples may 
be seen, and all information obtained, on application 
to the Superintendent of the Lighting and Cleansing 
Department, Wivburn-street, Salford. 

December 19.—Salford.—fire-ctay Goops.—Salford 
Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply of 
retorts, firebricks, etc., required at their various 
works. Full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. William W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas 
Olfices, Bloom-street, Salford. 

DrEcEMBER 21.—Ballinhassig Drainage Dis- 
trict.—Ciearinc River.—The ‘Trustees of the Dis- 
trict invite tenders for the cleansing, keeping clear, 
and removing all scours, weeds, etc., in the River 
Owenbuoy, irom Kilnahone Mills to Dunkerreen; 
also the South River, and all cuts and drains con- 
nected with each river. Mr, Richard Hayes, Solici- 
tor, 59, South-mall, Cork. 

DeceMBER 23. — Gondon. — Wacons. —The Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, acting on behalf of the 
Government of Southern Nigeria, invite tenders tor 
the supply of 100 38 ft. ‘high-sided goods wagons. 
Forms of tender, etc., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the office of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonics, Whitehall-gardens, London, 8.W., om pay- 
ment of a deposit. of 14. 

DeceMBeR 30. — Southwick.—CartinG.—Southwick 
U.D.C, invite tenders for horse hire for street water- 
ing and also for general carting. Full particulars 
and form of tender may be obtained on application 
to the Surveyor to the Council (Mr. Geo. W. Warr), 
at the Town Hall, Southwick. 


PAINTING, etc. 

| JECUMBER 23.—Dublin.—PLUMBING, GASFITIING, ETC. 
—The Board of Public Werks invite tenders tor 
plumbing, gastitting, electrical, and ironmongery 
works and supplies in the Beifust District. Forms 
of tender, etc., wil' be supplied from office of Mr. H. 
Williams, Secretary, office of Public Works, Dubiin, 
on deposit of 11. 

JANUARY 6.—Denholine.—Paintinc.—For painting 
and decorating Mechanics’ Hall and staircases at 
Denholine. Mr, Peter Wright, Secretary. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


December 16.—Hendon.—Kersing AND PAavinc.— 
Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for Norway granite 
kerb and limestone tar-paving, and other works in 
connexion with the making of a new footpath in 
Sunny Gardens-road and Nursery-walk, Hendon. 
The drawings, etc., may be seen, and forms of 
tender obtained, of Mr. 8 Slater Grimley, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Hendon, 
on deposit of 2]. 2s. 

December 16.—Siddal, Halifax. —Privare In- 
PROVEMENT Works.—The Hig‘hways Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation invite tenders for the execution 
of private Improvement works in passage leading 
irom Oxtord-lane to Aspinail-street, Siddal. Pians, 
elc., may be seen, and forms of tender obtained, on 
application to Mr. James Lord, C.E., Borough 
Wugineer, Town Hall, Hadifax, upon payment of the 
sum of 1 

December —_18. — Barrow-in-Furness. — Srreet 
Works.—The Corporation invite tenders for the con- 
Struction of Infield Park. Bills of quantities may 
be obtained on application at the Borough Engineer's 
Olfice, Town Hall. 

December 18.— Fulham. — Maxkino-up. — Fulham 
B.C. invite tenders for making-up the roadway of 
Crab Tree-lane, section 2. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and any information obtained, from Mr. Francis 
Wood, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Borough Surveyor, at 
his office, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

_Decemper 18.— King's Heath. —Sewer, Etc.— 
King’s Norton and Northfield U.D.C. invite separate 
tenders for (1) the construction of a sewer in Taylor- 
road, May-lane, and Haunch-lanc, King’s Heath; 
(2) extensions and alterations at the King’s Heath 
Depot; (3) erection of a steel and za'vanised iron 
carished at the King’s Heath Depdt. Plans, etc., 
may be seen, and copies of the bills of quantities, 
etc., may be obtained, at the office of the ineer 
and Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., No. 23, Vailentine-road, King’s Heath, 
on payment of a deposit of 21. 2s. in each case. 

DECEMBER 19.—Haywards Heath.—Srreet Works. 
~-Haywards Heath U.D.C. invite tenders for con- 
structing. surface-water draining, and sewering a 
portion of Western-road extending for a length of 
about a third of a mile. Plans, etc., may be seen, 
and bills of quantities obtained, on .application to 
Mr. Geo. Plummer, Surveyor to the Council, Sur- 
veyor’s Office, South-road, Haywards Heath. 





December 19.—Kessingland.—SeweraGe SCHEME.— 
The R.D.C. of Mutford and Lothingland invite ten- 
ders for sewerage works at Kessingland. Copies of 
the specifications, etc., can_be obtained, and plans 
seen, on application to Mr. S. G. Bloy, the Council’s 
eg Oulton Broad, on payment of a sum of 
10s. 6d. 

December 19.—Stretford.—AspuaLtinG.—Stretford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the asphalting of a portion 
of the Stretford-road School Site. Specifications, 
etc., will be furnished by the architect, Mr. F. W. 
Mee, F.R.1.B.A., of 32, Victvoria-street, Manchester, 
on payment ot 1l_ 1s 

Decemper 21.—Formby.—Roap Works.—Formby 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the remaking up of that 

rtion of the street known as Duke-street from 
formby Station to a distance of some 300 yds. or 
thereabouts. Specifications may be obtained from 
the Surveyor, Mr. A. W, Pattison, at the office of 
the Council. 

December 21.—Northallerton.—WipeNinG.—North 
Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite tenders for widen- 
ing, etc., of East Rounton Bridge (stone), near 
Northallerton. Plans, etc., at the County Surveyor’s 
Office, County Hall, Northallerton. 

DeceMBER 23.—Bangour.—BaNncour VILLAGE WATER 

Works.—The Edinburgh District Lunacy Board in- 
vite tenders for (Contract No. 3) cutting and re- 
filling tracks and laying and jointing 10-in. and 
6-in. cast-iron pipes near the Board's filters at: 
Bangour Asylum, and (Contract No. 4) providing 
about 70 tons of 10-in. and 6-in. cast-iron pipes. 
Plans may be seen, and copies of the specifications, 
etc., obtained, at the ofiice of the engineers, Messrs. 
J.& A. Leshie & Reid, C.E., 72a, George-street, Edin- 
Lurgh, on payment of 11. 
%* December 23.—Finchley.—SuRFAck-WATER SEWER. 
—The Finchley U.D.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of about 293 yds. of 12-in, and 86 yds. 
of 18-in. surface-water sewer in Friern Park and 
Grove-road. For further particulars see advertise- 
ment in this issue. 

Decemppr 30-JANUARY 6.—Cramlington.—CemeETERY 
Works.—Chamlington U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
construction of 90 lin. yds. of 4-in. drains, 194 super 
yds of macadam road, 108 super. yds. of cement 
concrete footpaths, 890 super. yds. of tar-macadam 
footpaths. Plans, etc., may be seen on application 
to Mr. W. J. Coulson, Surveyor, Council Office, 
Cramlington. 

DecemBER 30. — Sevenoaks. — Sewer. — Sevenoaks 

U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of about 
1,170 ft. of 244in. diameter concrete tube storm- 
water sewer. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forms of 
tender obtained, on application to Mr. Samuel Towl- 
son, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council, at the 
—- offices, upon a sum of 5/1. being deposited 
With fim. 
* JANUARY 1.— West Norwood. — Drainaci.—The 
Guardians of Lambeth invite tenders for the recon- 
struction of the drainage system at their Relief 
Station, Elder-road, South Norwood, S.E. For 
further particulars refer to an advertisement in 
this issue. 

JANUARY 7. — Naas. — SewreRAGE Works. — Naas 
U.D.C. invite tenders for carrying out sewerage 
works. The plans, etc., can be seen at office of Mr. 
M. Gogarty, Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, 
Naas, or at the office of the Council’s Engineer, 
36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

JANUARY 8.—Huddersfield.—Drernitt CATCH WATER, 
ETc.—Huddersfield Corporation invite tenders for the 
construction of a catchwater, about three miles in 
length, a road, about a quarter of a mile long, and 
a siphon over the embankment of the Butterley 
Reservoir, all in the Wessenden Valley, between 
Manchester and Huddersfield, and for the construc- 
tion of a filter-house, etc., at the Longwood Reser- 
voirs, The drawings may be seen, and specification, 
etc., obtained, at the offices of the engineers,, 
Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, 3, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and Albert-chambers, Albert-square, Man- 
chester, upon payment of the sum of. 10]. A re- 
presentative of the engineers will point out the 
position of the intended works on December 18. 

January 8 —Huddersfield.—Warerworks.—Hud- 
dersfield Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
valves, headstocks, about 90 tons of cast-iron pip- 
ing, etc., in connexion with the construction of a 
catchwater and a siphon in the Wessenden Valley, 
between Manchester and Huddersfield, and in con- 
nexion with filters to be erected at the Longwood 
Reservoirs, reached from the Longwood Station. 
The drawings may be seen, and specification, etc., 
obtained, at the offices of the engineers, Messrs. 
G. H. Hill & Sons, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
and <Albert-chambers, Albert-square, Manchester. 
upon payment of the sum of 31. A representative of 
the engineers will point out the position of the 
intended works on December 18. 

JANUARY 9.—Wing.—Warer-supPLy, WorKs.—Wing 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the carting, excavating 
for, and laying, and jointing of about five miles of 
cast-iron water mains, including fixing valves, 
hydrants, &c. Plans, etc., may be seen, and copies 
of the quantities, etc., obtained, from the engineers, 
Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton-chambers, Not- 
tingham, on payment of WY. 3s. (by cheque). 

No Date.—Banchory-Devenick Estate.—Fir.p 
Drains.—For cutting field drains on Banchory- 
Devenick Estate. Mr. Mutch, Forester’s Cottage, by 
Bridge of Dee, will point out the ground. 


STONE, MATERIALS, AND STORES. 


DecempeR 16.—Aberdeen.—Srorrs.—The T.C. of 
Aberdeen invite estimates for supplying articles for 


one year :—Cast-iron work, malleable iron and iruu- 
mongery, brushes, painter and glazier work, timinr, 
All according to schedules, etc,, which will be 
delivered at the Gas Engineer’s Office, Cotton- 
street. 

December 16.—Bristol.—Leap Pirk AND PLUMBERs’ 
SunDRips.—Bristol Sanitary and Improvement Coi- 
mittee invite tenders for the suppy of lead pipe 
and plumbers’ sundries. A copy of the specification, 
etc., may be obtained at the offices of the City 
Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol, on payment of 
10s 


December 16.—Island of Guernsey.—Materiais. 
—The Street Board invite tenders for road materials 
for three years. lorms ot tender, ete., can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Fred G. Maxted, States Road 
Engineer, Street Board Department, States Office, 
Guernsey. 

DECUMBER 16. — Longton. — Materriaus. — Longion 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply of broken 
granite and granite setts, cast-iron work, iron- 
mongery, lime, Portland cement, blue paving bricks, 
earthenware pipes, etc. Specifications, etc., may ‘bo 
had on app ication to Mr. J. Wardle, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., orough Surveyor, Court House, 
Longton, Staffordshire. 

Decemper 16. — Nanking. — Tramway Materists.— 
Tenders are invited for the supply of materials re- 
quired for, Nanking ramway. Specifications, etc., 
may be obtained from Sir John Wolfe Banry & A. J. 
Barry, engineers, 7, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 
S.W., on payment of a fee of 5s. each; also copies 
of the drawings, for which a charge of 5s. per sheet 
will be made. ‘lhe above fees will not be returnable. 

December 18. —~ London. — Mareriats. — The Last 
Indian Railway Company invite tenders dor the 
supply and delivery of (1) pig iron; (2) materials 
for steel doundry; (3) fire-bricks; (4) miscellaneous 
stores; (5) bolts, nuts. rivets, etc., as per specifica- 
tions to be seen at the Company’s offices, Nicholas- 
lane, London, K.C. For each specification a fee of 
ll. 1s. is charged, which cannot under any circum- 
stances be returned. ; 

December 18, — Oxford.—Goops.—Oxford Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of ironmongery, 
castings, oils, paints, disinfectants, timber, ete. 
Printed schedules, etc., can be obtained at the City 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall. 

December 19.— Devonport.— Stores.— Devonport 
B.C. invite tenders for the supply of stores aud 
materials. Forms of tender may be obtained at the 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Devonport. 

December 20.—Cheriton.—Granite.—For 140 tous 
of broken Guernsey granite for the Cheriton U.D.C., 
in accordance with specification to be obtained from 
Mr. A. O. Sherren, Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Cheriton. F ? 

December 21. — Manchester.—l'ire-clay Goops.— 
Manchester Corporation Gas Committee invite ten- 
ders for the supply and delivery of the fire-clay 
goods required during next season at their several 
gasworks. Full particulars, etc., may be obtained 
from Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, at the Gas 
Offices, ‘own Hail, Manchester, on payment of a 
deposit of 2]. 2s. 

December 21.—Wingate.—Srores.—The owners of 
Wingate Grange Colliery invite tenders for next 
year’s supply of castings, iron, pit timber, joiners 
timber, cement, fire bricks, etc. Forms «it tender 
may be obtained from Mr. W. G. Wight, Cashier, 
Wingate Grange Colliery. 

December 23.—Elgin.—Roap Metav.—For the 
supply of road metal for the year ending May 16, 
1°09. Specifications, etc., may be had on application 
to = ———— Hoge, County Road Surveyor, 
24, Academy-street, Elgin. ‘ 

Decemper 23. — Manchester. — Stores.—Rochdale 
Canal Company invite tenders for the supply of 
stores. Samples can be seen, and approximate 
quantities ascertained, on application at the Com- 
pany’s Stores, $0, Dale-street, Manchester. 

December 23. — Southampton. — PavinG-sLaBs. — 
Southampton Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply and delivery of about 70 tons of Caithness 
paving-slabs. Specification, etc., may be obtained 
at the Borough Engineer’s Office. , oh 

DECEMBER 24.— Swansea.—Stores.—The Graigola 
Merthyr Company, Ltd., Swansea, invite tenders for 
the supply of stores. Forms will be supplied upon 
application in writing only. 

DeceMBer 28,—Horsham.—MAreRIALs.—West Sussex 
Roads and Bridges Committee invite tenders for 
inaterials and cartage. Forms of tender may be 
obtained on application to Mr. : W. Bowen, 
‘County Surveyor, County Surveyor’s office, 2 
Worthing-road, Horsham. ' 

Decemsen 28.— Nottingham.— Mareriats.— Not- 
tirgham Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of goods and materials. Specifications, etc., may 
obtained, and samples seen, on application to the 

Engineer and General Manager at the Gas Offices, 
George-street, Nottingham. 

* JANUARY 7.—Wandsworth.—MATERIALS, ere—The 

Wandsworth B.C. invite tenders for the supply 

certain materials and execution of works 10) 

March 31 next for one, two, or three years, at a 

option of the Council. For further particulars 

advertisement in this issue. ae 

No Date.—Avonmouth, Bristol.—Dry Fring 

Bristol Docks Committee invite tenders for : 

supply and delivery of 8,000 tons, more or on : 

material suitable for filling. Further particu — 
etc., may be obtained at once on application 





Mr. W. W. uire, Engineer, Engineer's 
Cumberland-road, Bristol. 
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PATENTS.—Continued from page 656. 


27,749 of 1906.-—C._ LILLICRAP : Means for 
y Separating the Members of Metailic Structures. 
This invention relates to apparatus for separating 
the members of. metallic structures by means of 
electricity, and relates more particularly to that 
type of apparatus travelling on insulating rollers, 
and provided with carbons mounted in adjust- 
able holders and operated by hand, consisting of 
the combination with a new form of adjustment 
‘aud extended arm for the carbon of an insulated 
carriage, upon which the apparatus is mounted. 


98,771 of 1906,—W. W. Fortune: Shelj-support- 

ing Means. 
This relates to shelf supports which are adjusted 
in height upon toothed standards or stanchions, 
in which means are provided for effecting the 
adjustments without reliance being placed upon 
jeverage produced by the shelf and without in 
any way tilting the shelf or its supports. 


26,010 of 1996.—T. M. BrrkensHaw: Sand- 

papering and Finishing Machines. 
This relates to a machine for sand-papering wood 
work, comprising the combination of a shaft 
supporting a sand-paper covered roller, an adjust- 
able movable top admitting periphery of roller 
to pass through same, and means for reciprocating 
the roller axially, comprising a worm secured to 
the said shaft, a casing supporting a worm-wheel, 
and a connecting-rod, engaging with a stud at 
one end and at the other with a rigidly sup- 
The machine is also furnished 
with a revolving brush, so as to clean and finish 
the goods after they have passed over the sand- 
papered roller. 


26,908 of 1906.—G. Lanaiey and A, SIMMONDs : 
Wall Pluas for Fixing all kinds of Joinery Work 
without Nails. 

This relates to a plug for fixing all kinds of joinery 

work without nails to a wall, stone, brick, or 

cement, or any other class of wall or building, 
adapted either for indoor or outdoor fixing, so 
that the work so fixed can be removed without 
any damage being done to the wall or to the 
material fixed, and consists of a wedge-shaped, 
cast-iron plug with a screw or slotted plate 
attached, which plug is inserted in the wall, with 
the screw or slotted part projecting from the wall. 

A wedge-shaped piece on a small plate is screwed 

to the work, which is then slid into the slotted 

part on the wall making a close joint, but which 
can be easily unfixed. This would apply to any 
heavy fixing and for panelling and the like. 

The screw attachment could be used for fixing 

pictures, mouldings, and heavy fittings. 


9,972 of 1907.—EvEeren & Co., Lrp., and J. 

Dorratn, Junr: : Fanlight and the like Openers. 
This relates to a fanlight-opener consisting 
essentially of a worm driven by an endless cord 
or the like passing over a cord-pulley on the 
worm or worm-spindle, a chain cr. sprocket- 
wheel gearing directly with the worm and a 
chain gearing with the said sorocket-wheel, 
one end of the chain being fixed to the foundation- 
plate or frame of the opener, and the other end 
to the fixed frame of the fanlight or to the hinged 
fanlight. 


12,981 of 
Joints. 
This relates to an expansion joint for steam- 
piping and the like having an expansion pipe 
transversely arranged to the direction of the 
steam-piping and provided with ball joints on 
each end, each ball joint being provided with one 
external joint only under fluid pressure, adapted 
to be relieved by the internal steam pressure, 
and to be made tight and regulated hy spring 

pressure, 


14.220 of 1907.— A. Mayr: Double Windows. 
This relates to a doukle window with inner and 
outer sashes rabbeted together, a hook joint 
formed on the hinge side between the said sashes 
80 arranged as to cause the two sashes to inter- 
lock, and when opening the inner sash the outer 
sash to move with it self-actingly. 

15,237 of 1907.—W. A. TurNER, T. A. TURNER, 

and M. Owen : Slate-holing Machines. 

This relates to a slate-holing machine of the kind 
in which bits or drills are rotated backward and 
forward, and consists in the employment of a 


1907.—F. SEIFrirt: Expansion 


foot-power. 


6,675 of 1907.—O. R. Fiscuer : Electric Bells. 

This relates to electric bells, the characteristic 
featuro of the same being the new and original 
constriction of the striker of the bell which 
carries the coil, and thus reprosents the electro- 
magnet, the bell or its supporter forming then the 
armature, so that by this arrangement the striker- 
afm can be made short and its oscillating move- 


with which the striker is moved, and thus small 
Power is only necessary for oscillating the striker. 


5,027 of 1907.—-W. H. Brown : Casement Stays 
and Fastenings, 


Thisfrelates to a stay and fastening for windows 


near a central position, the arrangement of a semi- 
circular stay hinged at both ends in the casement 
sill, provided with a series of holes and normally 
adapted to remain in a horizontal position under 
the influence of a epring or its own weight, with 
one or other of its holes in engagement with a 
retaining pin mounted on the window frame. 


9,419 of 1907.—H. R. Patmrr : Door Securers. 
This relates to a door securer including an abut- 
ment, a brace slidably and pivotally secured to 
the abutment and having n:eans for engaging 
the floor, and a cam adapted to hold the brace 
in engagement with the floor or to sustain the 
same in an elevated position out of contact with 
the floor. 


9,633 of 1907.—T. M. THom: Manufacture of 

Stone or Marble: Artificially. 
This relates to a process of carbonating blocks 
and slabs of stone, marble and the like, which 
process consists in treating the same with 
carbonic acid gas admitted gradually thercto, 
the admission of the gas being so regulated that 
the carbonating begins and is maintained at first 
at a pressure Jess than atimospheric pressure, 
and subsequently is increased and maintained 
until a prossure necessary for completing the 
carbonation is arrived at. 


3,487 of 1997.—C. H. Mower and G. R. Tuurs- 
FIELD : Combined Fans and Heaters. 

This relates to a combined heater and fan, the 

latter being arrauged in opposite walls of the 

heater and driven by a common driving-shatt. 


1,337 of 1907.—-W. J. TrrBz : Slab or Tile for Use 
in Constructing Walls, Partitions, or the like. 
This relates to a tube, slab, or the like, having a 
‘tongue or projection on each of two contiguous 
edges, each of the opposite edges of the tile to 
those on which there is a tongue or projection 
having a corresponding recess ; and a continuous 
groove or grooves round the edges with or 

without passages through the tile or slab. 


8,988 of 1997.--R. A. Cumminas: Means for 
Reinforcing Concrete and Similar Structures, 
This relates to a reinforcing unit for concrete 
and the like structures comprising a number of 
longitudinal members arranged in _ different 
planes, connecting-members adapted to embrace 
the said longitudinal members, and another 

member for uniting the connecting-members, 


8,089 of 1907.—R. A. Cummines: Connecting 
Clip ané Spucing Member for Rods and the like 
for Reinforced Concrete, Fences, and the like 
purposes, 

This relates to a connector for crossing metal 

members, comprising a member having a loop 

portion adapted to engage one of such members, 

a limb portion adapted to engage the other, and 

a portion adapted to ke forced against one of the 

crossing members to bind them together, . 


13,958 of 1907.—L. 8S. JoHNson: Moulds for 
Concrete and like Blocks. 

This relates to a mould for forming concrete and 
like blocks, comprising a bottom, with side and 
end members hinged thereto, a bar or bars, 
adapted to.move ‘towards and from the bottom 
of the mould, and wedgesurfaces for controlling 
the simultaneous movement of the sides and 
ends upon actuation of said bar or bars. 


12,132 of 1907.—SooretE ANONYME DES MANv- 
FACTURES DE GLACES ET PRopuITS CHIMIQUES 
DE SAINT-GOBAIN, CHAUNY ET CrREY : Process 
of Moulding or Manufacturing Glass Tiles. 

This relates to a process for the moulding or 
manufacturing of glass tiles in which the middle 
part of the tile is formed by the punch of the 
press, the thickness of which part varies according 
to the descent of the punch, while the parts of 
contact and the edges of the tile are formed by 
invariable parts of the mould, with the object of 
avoiding variations in the thickness of such parts 
of the tile. 


2,719 of 1907.—W. J. Gisson: Wall Ventilators 
for Buildings. 

This relates to a wall ventilator and consists in 
arranging within the usual rectangular casing, at 
a considerable distance from the level of the front 
thereof, a series of vertical bars of a width and 
number to give an effective area for the entry or 
exit of air, but set at such a pitch as to prevent 
the passage of vermin through them. The said 
vertical bars are of a triangular section with the 
bases of the triangles towards the front or outside 
of the ventilator. 


6,305 of 1907.—J. Hutcuryson : Broken Stone 
Roads having a Bituminous Matriz. 


This relates to a binding material or matrix for 
making roads, and consists in heating stones or 
slag of about } in. gauge to a temperature not 
exceeding 200° F., and then coating them with a 
special tar preparation. This preparation is laid 
on the road, and over it the ordinary broken 
stone is placed, and the whole is then rolled, when 
it will be found that the bituminous binder will 





pted to turn on swivels or pivots fixed at or 


27,335 of 1907.—F. W. Ruopss and F. R. C. 
RHODES : Reversible Sliding Window Sashes. 
This relates to reversible sliding window sashes, 
and comprises means whereby the free or loose 
parts of the stiles are locked to the pulley stiles 
during the reversal of the sash and such lozking 
operation is simultaneously accomplished in 
unlocking the divided stiles of the sash to allow 
of the reversing operation of the sash being 
effected, and further, owing to the particular 
construction of the locking devices employed a 
right joint between the divided stile is always 
ensured despite warping, drawing, or wear of 

the parts. 


o>» 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 22.—By A, & D, Evwakps (at Leo- 
minster), 
Leominster, Hereford —Lower Hyde Estate, 


81a. 1 r. 87 p., f. (im lots)....ceccccecsees £1,745 
November 27,—By ALBERT J, WILSON & DIGBY 
JENKINS (at Birmingham). 
Erdiogton, Warwick.—1, Oxford-rd., u.t. 79 
Pi Bis Gi Gi Oils cccdeacacececccdes 299 
Edgbaston, Warwick.—Monu uent-rd., plot of 
freehold building land ........ 135 


Ladywood, Warwick.—43 and 45, Ruston-st, 
(8.), u.6. 83 yrs., g.r. 90, y.P. BOL... cccese 820 
By CHARLES Mason & ee & Woop (at 
a 


Louth), 
S8uth Somercotes, etc., Lincoln.—The Hall, 
farm and land, 1824.1 r. 28 p., f. (ia lots) 


4,287 
November 28, —By J vee STOWER (at Black- 
pool). 

Blackpool, Lancashire.—Warbeck and Swifts’ 

WOGG, SEG BONG Gov cvncsadétcévadeces 
By GRIMLEY & SON (at Birmingham), 
Grafton Fiyford, Worcester.—The Manor Farm, 
ES eee aaa 
December 2,—By BRODIB, TIMBS, & Co, 
Hoxton,—126, 38, 39, 40, and 41, Wimborne-st., 
U.t. 30'yrs., g.r. 852. 108., y.r, 168)......... 100 
By Driver, Jonas, & Co, 
Mayfair.— 10, Queen-st., u t. 39 yrs., g.r, 702., P. 900 
By O. Wootton HANDLEY. 
Stratford.—b54, Vernon-rd., u.t, 48 yrs., g.r, 32 


W.T. 221, 23..... hl te 155 


December 3.—By GEORGE BILLINGS, 
Stamford Hill.—111, 113, and 115, Olioda-rd., 
u.6. 72 yrs., g.f. 160., W.P, OZ... ce ccc ccce 395 


17,860 


1,875 


By C. W. DAvigs & Son. 
City Road —31, Alfred-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 5i., 
6 Ore a chesdededasadeds aeeene 15) 
Islington.—Essex rd., strip of freehold land .. £33 
By 8. & G. KINGSTON (at Spalding), 
Spalding, Lincola.—16, Bridge-st. (s.),f.. p. .. 1,650 
The Nag’s Head Ian, and 61 and 62, Double- 
He, Gs De wee ceccoceescee 280 
By JAMES ELEY (at Kirton). 
Kirton, Livcola.—Main-rd , Freehold Land, 7 a. 
MICES Dy dacececcsaccacddchsnusaudcate. 650 
December 4.—By MARK LIELL & Son. 
Limehouse.—3 and 6, St. Paul's-rd, f., y. and 
Ws GO ane nkce cicectecvca sone awnee 490 
Poplar.— 20, 21, and 22, Swale-st., ut. 45 yrs., 
Se Se eer 540 
1, Oriental st., u.t. 50 yrs., gr. 44. 6s., y.r. 862, 235 
Bow.—3 and 4, College-st., u t, 35} yis., g.r. 7/., 
YRe OE. vaveccctcecesacsdésdshdstacnds 38) 


By FRED VARLEY & SON, 
Stamford Hill.—75 and 79, Olinda-rd., u.t, 72 
YER, SF 100., W.8. ST. occ ccccccccsécece 320 

By Dovatas Yooune & Co. (on the Estate). 
Brixtoa,—Lyham-rd., freehold building land .. 

December 5,—By Boyton, Sons, & TREVOR, 
be Pemer Py George’s-row, f., w.t, 2:2. ...... 160 
Dalston.—24, Ball’s Pond-rd (s.), f., w.r. 544. 12s, 410 


Cee eseeresesese 


8,512 


Hackney.—1 and 2, Exmouth-pl, f., y.r. 125i, 

Rovherhithe-street.—3314, $83, aud 838, t., W.r. — 
On deeccue Ginevkgs adda Sawecaeue cn 6 

Eltham.—: 6 and 40, High-st, (s.), f., y.r. 1102.. 1,870 


Highgste,—Highgate-1d (76 and 78), f£., y.r. 9%. 
Dalston.—127, Bail’s Pond-rd., f., w.r. BL. 183. oo 
By STIMSON & Sons. 
EPermondsey.—74, 76, and 78, Lucey-rd., ut. 

27} yrs., gr.120., w.r, 1014. 88, oo... e050 456 
Walworth.—31, Fleming-rd., u t, 26 yra., g.r, 4l., 

Wile Gir ahs eddxal <udscsecdtenawaeas 18) 
B lgrave Square,—2, Chapel-pl., u.t, 143 yrs., 

GF. Mil. WF. BOL. 168... cccccccceccscvce 175 
Clerkenwell.—16, Wilmiogton-sq., a.t. 8; yra., 

BR OG Oe bn dkctncnincaccsckéce add 13) 
London Bridge.—11, Duke-st., u.t, 6} yrs., g.r. 


25/., y.t. ht dete hvhenhacedade nena 115 
Hoxton.—42, Rushton-st., u.t. 26% yrs., gor. 
4b. 153., W.T. 486, 28. 20... ..0-- 0 ee sae dai “ 120 
Brixton.—Coldharbour-la., ig. rents 623. 2s., 
W.6. 15 yew., GF. 27h... ccccccce. édeadaen 825 
14, Trivity-sq. and stabliog, u.t. 20} yrs,, gr, 
eR Oe Wile TED secadedacs coccedsace 430 
Walworth.—74, Mann-st., u.t. 43} yrs., g.r. 
Gf, Les. 66... W.F. 420. ADB... 00> coccceccce 220 
Peckbam.—316, Commercial-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., 
Oe. G, WB, 4G. Ge on sc cv ccccccccee aaa 125 
41, Montpelier-rd., u.t. 61} yrs., g.r., etc., 62., 
Du dciccdacangnesecsesigacceaces sandake 240 
December 6.—By HENRY H. COLLIER & MADGE. 
Notting Hill.—16, 18, 22, 39, and 41, St, 
Katherine’s-rd., ut. 51 yrs. g.r. 262., 
WON Ei ensecckactedhacdeadeadwka 1,285 


By FURBERS’ 
Charing Cross Road.—The soyal George p.h., 

f.g.r. 25.2., reversion in 42 yis .......... 6,400 
Covent Garden.—10, New-st. (s.), f., y.r. 1202... 2,500 


By BaMsAY, WAINWRIGHT, & Co. 
Finsbury Park.—89, Kegina-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., 





penetrate upwards, and, filling the voids in the 
stones, will ben with it a solid stratum. 


Sis Ge Gig V8 GOL. oe cccdscdénciesenog 230 
Clapton.—79, Mayola-rd., u.t. 65 yra., g.r. 5i., 
e.r. 841, CPPCC H ESET ES HE SEEDEOEEE Fe 240 
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By EDWARD Woop, 
Southfields. —25, Kingscliffe-gdns., u.t. 96 ™ eo 


Fg ee | eC rere £360 
Norwood. —B4, Jasper-rd,, u.t. 52. yi. ‘gr. 

Pea Ria Oe le dig Sees sb ory bao n eo chasd tees 200 
Islington.—9, 11. and 15, Crossley-st., * ut. 74 

FER, BT, Bis RO es a4 55:00 054so0nveeere 3 750 


Contractions used in this liest.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; {.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; ; g.¥. for ground-rent; r. forrent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 

fon ; e.r. for estimated ‘rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; qr. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum: yrs, for 
years; la, for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter, for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; 
av. for’ avenue + gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for’ beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
office; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


andi nen 


MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Associate 
visit to Scottish National Exhibition Buildings, 

Association of Water Engineers.—T welfth winter meet- 
ing, to be held at the Geological Society's Apartments, 
Burlington House, W. Election of officers and reading 
of papers. 10.30 a.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit the Franco- 
British Exhibition Buildiogs, etc., the Exhibition Exten- 
sion Works of the Central London Railway. and Central 
London Railway Power House at Shepherd’s Bush. 


8 p.m. 

. MONDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. W. 
Woodward on “Recent Fire Legislation for London 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts of 1895 and 1901 ; 
The London Building Act of 1894; and the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act. 1905,” 8 pm. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. E. Bertram Kirby 
on ** Practical Heraldry in Architecture, ” illustrated by 
blackboard eketches. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Conrad Beck, 
F.R.M.S., on ** Lhe Theory of the Microscope.”—IV, 


8 p.m. 

Datversity of London (South Kensington).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “ French Gothic Domestic Architecture.” 
& .m, 
” TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lecture).—Mr. 
N. W. Hoskins on **‘ The Atmosphere and Meteorology.” 


7pm. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Lewis F. 
Day. F.S8.A., on “‘ How to Make the Most of a Museum.” 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., F.R.1.B.A., will preside. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Cwil Engineers, mr Sir Whately Eliot 
on ‘*Keyham Dockyard Extension.” (2) Mr. G. Hall 
Scott on ‘‘Keyham Dockyard Extension: Temporary 
Works, and Plant and Appliances used in Construction,” 
8 p.m. 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18, 

Edinburgh Architectural A ( Associates’ Paper). 
-—Mr. Alexander Martin on ‘‘ Woods.”” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. R. P. 8, 
Twizell on “* Renaissance Architecture.” 7.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the Directors. 7 p.m. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19, 

Aniintere Association Camera and Cycling Club.— 
Paper by Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, entitled ‘An Hour at 
Southwell.” 7. 30 p m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. H, Henderson 
on “Electrical Power in Railway Goods Warehouses,” 
8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

Architectural Association. — Mr. Arthur 
** Wren's City Churches,” 7.30 p.m. 

Architectural Crajtsmen’s Sociey.—Mr. J. G. 
Dunn on “‘ The Brickwork Setting of a Lancashire and a 
Saddle Boiler.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).—Mr. 
L. G@. E, Morse on ‘“*The Mechanical and Thermal 
Efficiency of a Petrol Engine.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. — Social 

evening. 


Keen on 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT 

from the Offi - to residents in — part ~ nited Kingdom 

2is, 8d. (52 numbers) 

PREPAID. To all parts of of Burope, Amerion. Austraha, New 

d, India, China, Ceylon, etc 

Remittances (payable oe T MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 

prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (53 

numbers) or 4s. S22 & quarter (13 numbers), can ensur? 

receiving “The B * by Friday ( forning’s Post. 


at mah rate of 19s. per annum 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


6°. Our chen te Gite th i to give, 08 Ser so pane, & 

Gey Pend of eres n ah ee the lowest 
man’ obvio’ 

A bered by those LF meen Sting fl Pe 





mich a. remem 
on. 
— BRICKS, &0. 
&s. d. 


160 rT) cy) oT) 





210 0 a delivered. 
oe oe o» at railway depét, 
1 14 0 iy) ” ” 
812 0 ” ” ” 
5 0 0 9> ” ” 
» 815 0 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullmose ...... 4 0 0 ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks Geecee 8 14 0 LJ ” oe 


Best ot Dipped Ba 


" 1 7 O per 1000 alongside, in river. 


BRICKS, &c. (continued), 
& a 4. 
GuazED Bricks. 
gy 
Vv aze 
Stretohers......... 12 


O88, 
and Flats ......... 16 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One Side and two 


Ends . 19 
Two Sides sarsian one 


ge pints. 20 


per 1000 at railway depot. 


0 

0 ” ” ” 
0 ” ” ” 
0 ” ” ” 
0 oo ” ” 
0 

0 

0 


” 39 ae 


ofc so eos Soo 


quats and Header. ‘12 
0 one, 

~ 5 gamma 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 
One Side and two 

Two Sides and one 


pp ml 


neue 


White an 
Dipped Salt 


ecvecconces 0 0 rT} 


oo fc oSooSo oOo 
oolUcOWmUCUC OOCOOClClCO 
3 
- 
> 
os 


da. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 7 0 delivered 
Thames Ballast ......... : “we ” 
Best Portland Cement . 30 7 ton, aa 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 6 
Notz.—The cement or lime Rg entasiee of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 





Grey Stone Lime ................ 123. 0d. per delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. ud. per Tess rly. dpt. 
STONE, 
BatTH Stonz—delivered on road wag- s. 4. 
gons, Paddington mge-o § cevsssesceesee L 64 por ft. cubo 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Dept .........06 196P a" 


Portianp Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Pad n Depét, Nine 
Elms Depit, or lico Wharf... 2 1 = os 


White Base delivered on road 
wanes. Pad 0 mle Wie ine 
Depét, or peat Oe 23 ” ” 
Aacaster in blocks......... i eunamiamateiin bt. 
Beer iT) eeecocces 6 iy) ” 
Gre anshili ssovoseve 2 10 2 ie 
Darley Dale in blocks ... 2 4 a a 
Red rsehill eee 2 ; oo ro 
” ” 


Clossburn Red Freestone 2 
Red 


Mansfield ” 2 4 ” ” 
Yorx Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks. 2 10 as - 
6 in. — two sides land- 


sizes (under 


ings to 
40 ft. super.)....... meee = Sperft.super., ,, 
LFubbed two aides 


8 in. me al sides slabs 
random 8iZ€8)........0... 0 11d cs Py 
2 7 a ay sawn one 


-. (random 
vin in, to 2 in. ditto,ditto 0 6 ;, Z 
Harp Yorr— 
Scappied random blocks. 8 0 perft.cube. * 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 


ings to - (under 


40 ft. su soccsseeee 2 Sperft, super, 4, 
6 in. canted’ two sides 
SEEMED. Ne jasanbanshntitica site ss * 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
(random sizes) ........1 2 oe ” 
Qin, self-faced random 
Seeeecceccesceeconcocces 9. 99 
o—— 
In. In, 8. d. 
20x 10 best blue Bangor re 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 
20 x12 ” ” 1317 6 ” ” 
20 x 10 first q i 13 0 0 ee * 
het - 1315 0 me - 
x8 ” 7 0 ” ” 
2x10 beet bine Bort. 
madoc ......... 1212 6 9 pe 
16x8 612 6 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green... 1517 6 ma a 
20x1 rT] 9 cee 18 7 6 ” » 
18x10 =; » « 18 § 0 56 9 
16x8 10 5 0 x i 
20 x10 permanent green 1112 6 % i 
18x 10 i 912 6 ve ae 
16x8 “ o 612 6 * ee 
TILES, ‘ 
£ 
lain red roofing tiles... 42 0 1000 at rly, depét. 
a Sew «a 8 need 5 a . 


50 0 per 1000 









. Fin. 
Fir timber: best mi Dan 


TILES (continued); 


8. de 
Best “ Hartshill ” 
plain tiles, sand- taood maine 2 ade atrly.depot, 


Do. 
Do. ental 





Hip tiles “4 Spates. * 
Valley BE ccsssthdesninns 8 . > 


WwooD. 








Burtpima Woop. At per standard, 
Senin s Sent Se be. Oto, nal Se. & s.d. £8. d, 
pote ane & L in, .ecoee -. 18 10 0 eee 15 0 0 
Oeals: best b “by? in, evacone mae 0 0 eos 14 0 0 
Battens : pest Sh in in. and 
8 in., and 8 in. tee " eisie, 1 00 ..12 00 
ttens : best 23 by 6 and 3 by 6... 010 OF in 
and 8 
genio 10 Sines tka tek 
Battens : scssesccevceccccesccecee O10 O yy BS 
iin by din. and din by 8 in. 9 00 10 0 0 
2 in. by 4 n, and 2 in, by 5 in... 810 0... 910 0 


foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in, and 13 in, by 7 in, eeececcocces 0 10 0 mate 





100 
At per load of 50 tt 












































— (average cation) 410 0 ., 5 0 0 
Seconds 400 .. 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) .. 812 6 ... 315 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.)..... 3 00 .. 310 
Swedish balks .........ccseeeeeee 210 0 w. 3 0 0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 400.4. 415 0 

JorneRs’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 

8 in, ed IMs rorvccsccvesccecccsceces 24 0 0 eee 25 0 i) 

SAN. WY OAM. sisssiciccoacasosceces 00 .,. 283 0 0 

Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by7 in. 1610 0 .,18 0 0 
rman dorian Lon. 1810 0 ... 00 

9in. 1710 0 .,19 0 0 

Battens, 24 in. and Sin, in 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Llin. and 9 in. .........c008ccceec 1310 0 ..15 0 0 

Battens, 24in. and3 in. by 7 in. 11 00 ..12 0 0 
Petersburg it yellow 

Sin. by 11 im. ....ccccccccsccrcssceree SL O O ... 9310 0 

Do. $ in. by 9 in... owe 18 0 0 «1910 0 

Battens 1310 0 ..15 0 6 

“Do, Sins by 8 ite .byllin. 16 0 0 ...17 0 0 

Do. ccvssssersseree 1410 0 ... 16 0 0 

Battens 0 0 .. 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in. ... 00 ..14 0 0 

Do. Sin, by 9 ina........cccccerree 1210 0 ... 14 0 0 

Battens 10 0 0.4.11 0 0 
Wh te Sea and cul, 3. by: 

eae 8in a tet in. 1410 0 .. 1510 0 
9in. 1810 0 ... 1410 0 
iétens 00 ..12 00 
acon i da i. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
See 2 in. by 9in. 1210 O ,.. 1310 0 
9 9 battocs ooccee 10 0 0 eee ll 0 0 
Pitsh- pine: deals 18 0 1.21 0 0 
Under 2 in, thick extra ........ 010 0 .. 10 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 
Uddm snts 0 0 ” 
Seconds, sizes Cee coccccces 33 0 0 ” 
Yllow Pine oddments sesceecccscccee 23 0 0 »” 
Kauri Pine—Planks, por ft.cuben 0 38 6 «w 0 5 0 
Uanzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube seeceeceereccesees 0 3 0 ooe 0 3 6 
Sn. Peres coeceeseeees 0 2 6 eee 0 2 9 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cu 056. 0 6 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. a 
inch... 00 &.. 0 09} 
Z in. ‘do. do Sroccescoccencocces 0 0 7 ooo = 
ee Maho; —Honduras, Ta- 
.Super.asinch.. 009 .. 01 0 
Ssletol, Figury, per ft. super. e168 ose 
Dry “Walnug, Sennen per ft. 

SUPCF. 29 INCD......0cccceeeeeee 0 010 .. 0 1 0 
Teak, per load .......rcccsccsrsecesrerree 17 0 0 .. 22.0 0 
American Whitewood P lanks, 

POE LE. CUDB.ccccsscessscsccccscccecsence O 4 0 oe 0 5 O 
“Lehn Ct 
\e . yellow, an ' 
op vi “ipataalit = 
Wy, an 
Be pieced 014 0 w 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
onde , 16 re 





1 i Lg 7 in. white, planed and 

1 in. in. by Ah white, planed and 

Wind 7 in, white, planed and 
matched ch 

7 in. A 7 in. yellow, matched 

and ~~ V-jointed brds. 0 11 

1 in, by nh wo 014 

fis: by 7 white na ae ee 

6 ait at $d. to 9d. per square lesa shee 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per tov. 











2299S © mM OSC CO eo 
oS 
& 
oo 

















Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £3. 4. & 8. 4 
Pe ae re! e x 7 15 .0 oo 8 5 0 

mpoun 0! 

Saetlehs — crores 19 0°0 ww OS 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 1210 0 ... 13 10 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

a oe sections 915 0 .. 1015 0 
Flite Plates . 915 0 .. 1015 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 0 

including ordinary patterns...... 8 0 0 .. 9 0 

METALS. por ton, in ; 

{Z0x— sd. && © 

Common Bare  soweewsscseereerrs $10 0 w 9 0 

Staffordshire wo good 

merchant quality ..csscecsse 9 5 0 « 915 0 
“Marked Bars”... 11.0 0 « 97 9 
Mild Steel Bars wn 910 9 oe 
Heep ee et 





roseley tiles senceccecoee 
ag eee tiles ......... 52 “ 
Do. Op and Valle tiles". els Suites. 
Best Ruabon 
brindled do. awards) ons 87 6 per 1000 ae 
Do. Ornamental do, .......0000 le ee 
Hip tiles 008 -eeeeereeseccoseeecoeces 4 0 per doz. an 
Valley tiles ........ reenvieaccnt: Esai 
Boat or Mottled Stafford- r 
shire do. ae soseeeseeree SL 9 por 1000 a 
Do. Ornamental . 54 6 " ee 
¥ ~" opehs : 1 per doz, ° 
le es 38 
Best ‘* easenniy a i 
tiles ...........cccsceeseesee 48 0 per 1000 a 
Best ys ea tiles : oo 
tiles ......005 per doz, 
Valley eoecegeegceroegees 3 8 fT] oa 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge)! 24 


sf s.ck gis |l_._ 


1502. t 
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eee gee 
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METALS (continued). 


Iron (continued)— a ton, in London. 
Sheet Iron Black— s. d. £s.d, 
Ordinary sizes to 20 Be cescocvcsece io $ U see = 

” ry) oe eeececceccos eee i 


oo 26 Be sccsscsrrvee 18 10 0 ace 
shat Irom, Gavente ree > codinary quality 


ats sibieadiantedieeciniteced * 6 0 0 we 
Ordinary sizes 92 g. and 24 g. 16 . : oi 


ge sovccccecces 1 eee 











































































































CAVERSHAM. — For alterations and additions to 
eae = in ewe for the Urban District 
uncil . J. Smith, Surveyor, 11, Bridge-street, 
Caversh: tol 
F. T. Robinson . = a 0|J. M. Angliss, 
Batten Bros. ., 00} Caversham*.. £188 15 0 
H, A. Wyeth .. 198 74 





CROSS HANDS (Wales). ried Remy soa a — school 
at Saar for the Carmarthe vi ducation 
Committee. Mr. W. Vincent Morgaa, Neat A., County 
Education Architect, athe 

















HUCKNALL TORKARD.—For laying a sewer, for the 

rban District Council, Mr. Swann, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hucknall Torkard :— 
J. Hawley & hg 10 0 

Sons eeeeee £1,200 0 0 Ht 8. cece 755 00 
J. IV ce 1/179 15 0 C. E. Cox & Co, 748 16 2 
A. & C,Raynor 1,116 18 i, Andrews, 
Ketch & & Price, Castle 

Naines .... 1,085 140 Realevara 

1,008 17 6 


EB, Cope...... Notte* eeecee 700 00 





KNIVER (Staffordshire).—For water suppl 2 oo i 
r. 














































































































Ordinary siz08 $0 20g. wuirsiw 19 0 0 om = hig yy “a0 18 15 B. Howel &on, £2,350 0 | Lowesck onal LL, B.A A 
as Py b g.and24g.1910 0 ., = Johns Bros..... 2,486 0] H. Vaughan.... 2,265 0 on and My Po don, Quantities by engineer :— 
a » Bo cenrecccccee SL O O ace Brown, Thomas, D. Mainwaring 2,246 10 a. Holloway, Salop-street, Wolverhamp- 
Galvanised Sheets— & John teeeee 2,474 0 a — eece 2,177 0 n* COCO ESSE TE HH OTHE TE SETH EE TEESE £6,700 
2 epee sett tos te 20 g. 600. = Lewis & Thomas 2,400 0| R. Davies, Car- 
o « @eeeeer fe. = —_ 2,800 sp esse SO LLANDDANIEL (Anglesea)—For the erection 0 
ae deve sofl theoke. 5 gs. aT <« * ‘shecented — bject'to approval of the ducation Oem th oe pel. Messrs. BR. Davies & Son, architects 
BOA At | and thiker coecee 2 OO ace mittee and the Local Government Board Evans & Pritchard... £811) H. Hu hes, New- 
g. 24g. : 0 eee bad sgh 
ie Be tales! MD ccestesca we ° 9 ee ak DARTFORD. —For alterations to fre-alarm and tele- jan yO .* LL borough, Bodorgan, £550 
Cut le scasencsssocese gt & 6 ne systems at the Gore Farm (Convalescent) Fever wes S SeSATeeese 
, (Under 3 in., trade .) Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Mr, . ieee Renee i = T. @, Prytherch .... 645 
Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief :— : eegaeaqets 
LEAD, &o. Revy, Phillips, & Co, eCbe6ecseuccooon Mae 
Per ton, in London. + Hooper ......+.+-. cseccseee 378 0 LONDON.—For extension ot London County Council 
é <s yay Bell Telephone and Electric Co. ....-- as . School of Building, Brixton :— 
ery rycen DS see eeseees Foster & Dicksee, | C. Wall, Ltd, .... £25,900 
e- eeen. SS oe Private Wire and Telephone Installation Lid, ee go7 sis | Leste & Cone... 26414 
ape ee Angee Co., Ltd. sesesecees 278 0 Spencer, Santo, & Patman & Fother- 
nuns pian meat a Electrical Engineering and Maintenance a ~~ "e Are Be: somes ingham, Ltd.... 25,248 
Zim eet— bi je eee Sere eecereseseseseeese ee -LaWwradi ns, 
tugne W. G. Gannon & Sons, Ltd. 226 8 W. Smith & Son.. 26,396] Whart- d 
Silesian. ne Fo is : —_ T. - Potter CT one Putney Bridge aa J. Barkor@Co. Lid. 26,229 City-road* oe. 24,006 
CorrpER— ” ron Wor: MF os cece rscecece Holloway 
Strong Sheet eosccevesccecocoes POL Ib. 0 1 2 eee load Dunemaul (London), Ltd.. 26, 000 
Thin 9 eeececcesvecoosoes ry 0 1 8 ooe — EAST STONEHOUSE. - For Battery-street, East A. “n236 40 of the Architect, comparable with the 
p copper nalia eesvecceeccccosons §©6 99 @ yt ove = Stonehouse. Mr. Cc. H. Trounce, —- Hall, = oders, 4 0.) 
Strong Sheet erm ib an eee Foe eg “es dal Se et - LONDON.—For manual training centre, Roman-road 
iio» @Utl« & J. Shaddock.... £776 96]. Porter...... £760 6 3 | Bow and Bromley, for the London County Council :— 
Tix—English Ingo . Se Sve T, Doney...... 773 00|Jefford &Son.. 756159 | ©. Wall, Ltd. £1,128 84|E. Lawrance 
cotom—Flumber” ” : cs << = , Crews ...... 7620 O| W.C.Shaddock* 687 9 2 ty gu 1,086 + we «oes £908 00 
0"S 100 po ee a ce erry hee c 
BIOWDIDO ssccsccsccseseosecsecces it) 0 1 0 eee cal FOLESHILL. —For 445 yds. of top sewer at Bell Snewin Bros & Sons eereee 905 0 0 
the Rural District Coancil, Mr. A. E. Newe Scscscee OE OUT, ee 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF jg ep . Mr, A. B. Newey, Forde Walton, | ga Sobrnn s+ 908 00 
TOC ES edad . B. Symes .. 
ba Kelley & Son, Foleshill* .......... £160 56 6 Th 
15 Oz. thirds per ft. delivered poveides F. & ye Thorne 881 0 0 
fourths : 948 00)|J. Chessum & 
a1'oz, thirds * = GUILDFORD.—For reconstructional works to stables xilby A Gay- Sons, Monier- 
» fourths - xi at Slyfield Farm, for the Town Council. Mr. C. G, Mason, Ltd... 930 09: road, Bow* 85010 7 
26 oz, thirds - ” Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford :— The estimate of the Architect (Education), com parable 
» fourths ve ~ T. Caru, Guildford......seseseseeees £66 10 0 with the tenders, is £969.) 
$2 oz. thirds 
» fourths _ pe 
Fh e 99 ae 
— no a = # HAMMERSMITH.—For road-making works, for the Borough Council :— 
Ceeeveccecoosces 98 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE De CRATES OF Nascot-st reet. Caverswall-street. Glenroy-street, 
} Hartley's per ft, delivered 
ee ‘es 3 + ena 
ai OST wali . = Indurated | sting stone, | Mdurated | aties stone, Mdurated a tise stone, 
Oxfo . e 
Oceanic ”* — white .. 4d. 5 “i ERTL anos snccaeiie 
” oe e socio | sovo | moe on1 0 0 | 263 0 0° | S68 0 o 
OILS, &e, £s d G. Wimpey & Cc. eerveeevere 1 aa 
» Linseed a os Wheelee cccccccccece | 30 8 0 352 0 0 242 0 0 238 0 0 814 0 0 203 0 0 
Sa oo ie per gallon 0 2 1 | Wee ee OO... ew. | 824 0 0 | 824.00 | 212.00 | 212 0 0 | 272 00 | 272 0 0 
nha Rae REA ReMi cccc | ABS | RSS| Bag ESS] egg | eg 
eeececces 1 “s gow i 
" : — uaniies * : : 215 ea... igcbect 349 0 0 | 349 0 0 | 280 0 0/| 230 0 0 | 295 0 0 | 295 0 0 
eoccescoe ry) ; J. Ga eenham, ose 
Dperfine ina ae v What, Fla, 5.W.*....| — | 2000/ — |14¢00/ — | 00 
Ceeceecocsoccoeces os 0 3 tee ‘Rin 
Genuine Ground English White Lead pes’ : te = 
we 4g 25 0 0 = HARROGATE.—For hing up and relaying several | LONDON.—For the erection of business es at 
Linseed Oil Putty .ccccccsscsess percwt. 0 7 0 | short lengths of sewers, for the Corporation. Mr. F. | 214 and 216 “a High-street, 8.E., for Messrs. 
Stockholm Tar per barrel 112 0 | Bagshaw, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Harrogate :— — 4 oo. Mr AA, ya rx ye and sur- 
& 85, Skipton-road,- veyor, se, 8. W.: 
VARBNISHES, &o, Per gallot- bb >> aati £1,110 16 5 W.8.Shepherd & Co, » £8,500 J. Parsons 5.++.. £2,197 
Fine Pale Oak V; £8. d. eeoeeseee eoeeee > 
— 8 0| HABROGATE.—For main drainage works, Contract ee i 
Supertze Peis iiastis Oaik ome | oe rrr ae ia . Wilson, Dizon, & | yoad, Kennington, for the, London Sounty Counal i 
Reaere trees reeucesonees x iD neers, , Le 
Barc Hard Gua OE my 888 | MUUG.SPENSD pomersad Last. coone | BA seman SLED € 0 Galeaingin ia 88 
Churches 8. Wiles&Sons 1,441 103| Co., Ltd.... 1,268 00 
Fine Elastio 014 3 | HARROGATE.—For private street works, in Dea G. EB, Everitt 1,390 Rice & Son. 1,265 00 
Superfine Pale iC Carriage ......000 0 16 avenue and Back-road, ? rear of Beechwood-crescent, a J.Garrett&Son 1,376 0 0/ E. P. Bulled & 
Fine Pale a oak 0 16 ® | the Corporation. Mr. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer | J. Appleby & Gi vciessce 1800 9:6 
Brimn Pal le Durabia Gopal ues 018 9 | and Surveyor, Harrogate :— Weetcc: Ne 00] B, Trap, 08, 
Dragon-avenue. ‘ 9 
ell Flatting V; 110 . Ltd........ 1,828. 00| Clapham*.. 1,280 00 
eects cos tah $)xyautmy «own, yy | metas . 
Best Japan Geld Size 013 0 Back-road, rear of Beechwood ‘ Lider” 1,286 
Best Black Japan 910 6 | 7, Godfrey & Co., 85, Skipton-road, The estizaaio of the Architect (ducation), comparable 
Brand Mahogany Stain i a Harrogate* .....seesseereeeseee £116 00 "with the tenders, is £1,802.) 
C. 
Berlin Black » te¢ 
os 016 0 
F 7 010 0 
rench and Brush Polish ............cccn 010 6 LONDON.—For the supply of lime for the tratment of sewage, for the London County Council :— 
et LS ts Edd | ae : Dad atts 
TENDERS. Delivered alongside jetty. Delivered into store. 
Communications for { a 
thould be addressed to “The Balt under this heading ay 
roe than 10 a.m. on Thuredays’ NB We cannot Barking | Crossness |Sarking and) Barring | Crossness Barking ond 
announcements of g-owner; and we cannot publish 
of the Tender is stated, nor fccepted unless the amount a 
Tender is under 1003., unless in some exceptional west 8, d, 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 
for special reasons. cases Fletcher & Co. Geovensed.... — 12 9 _ ~“. 14 2° a 
tes ommerfe . rou 
accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted a Higt-street wire tenes “41 141 141 15 5* 15 5 15 5 
ae - ‘ortian men 
tain Blak a For erzcting a small sub-fire | _ Manufacturers (1900), Ltd.. | 14 6 14 6 14 6 15 10 16 10 15 10 
M % x | Hall-road, for the Urban District | Hall & Co. (Croydon), Ltd.... | 14 9 14 9 14 9 16 2 16 2 16 
v. Wp t. E. enraee, res to the Council :— Formby’s Cement Works Co., id re 
E tees 4 ONES ...00. eeeeseees eeeerecore ToT ee 1 — Wr 
Fp: Blndon - 6918 6] W. Pa ~-whettetla » Trechmann, Weeks, & Co.. Ltd, 16 6 16 6 — 18 0 18 0 pee 
ASee tt 65 00 ya Este nspees Oh @ (5,000 yds, | of lime only) 
sereveee 64 50] G.Jaggard, Bushey* 58 0 Current contract prices... — _ — 18 3 13 8 <i 
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LONDON.—For making up the recessed road in front 
of Nos. 36. 3 = Fae Hyde Park-gate, for the Royal 
Borough of Kens D :— 

W. Griffiths & Co,, H. Boyer ...... £119 5 4 

TE ods pelebe . £148 0 0} J. Mowlem & Co., 
8.Kavanagh&Co. 12800 | aS 11400 
J. Mears........ 125 0 0] G.Wimpey &Co.* 10700 
E, Rogers &Co.. 12000 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—For alterations and additions 


to the Markfield Church Elementary School. Messrs. 
Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, Town Hall-chambers , 








Loughborough :— 
H. Chapman .. £570 00] H.Orton ...... £469 0 0 
A. B. Moss .... 508 15 0] Watson & Camm 466 0 0 
B. Sbipman.... 595 18 6] A. Faulks ...... 457 90 
A.J. Wileman.. 499 00] W. Wesley...... 455 00 
Griffin Bros. .. 493 19 0] T. Barker & Sons. 
C. A. Dobson .. 484 80] Loughborough* 44600 
Corah & Son 474 00 

OLDBURY.—For sewage disposai works, for the 


Urban District Council. Mr. T. HW. Shipton, Town 
Surveyor and Engineer, Public Buildings, Oldbury :— 
Underwood & Brother, Dukinfield® .... £18,459 


SOUTH WICK.—For small addition to the Town Hall 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. W. Warr, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Southwick :— 

W. J. EBade.... £182 00(|W.H. Hamper., £92 14 9 
W. Brown & Son 117 10 0| H. Baker & Co... 91179 


Q, Potter ...... 117 00 | Bostel Bros. .... 90 00 
J.J. Cooper.... 107 00} Woolgar  Bros., 
§. Payne ...... 104 99] Southwick* .. 81159 


SWINDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 1, 
Farnsby-street, for Mr. A. J. Rye. Messrs, Bishop & 
Fisher, architects, Regent-circus, Swindon. Quantities 
by architects :— 

G. Kilmister ., £353 06, Tydeman Bros.. £301 46 
J. Ponting .... 312 20]A.J.Colborne.. 285 140 
J.G.Norman.. 830 001] 8. J. Leighfield* 254 0 0 
W.J.C. Tarrant 316 6 8 

[All of Swindon.] 


TWICKENHAM.—For erecting an Infectious Diseases 
Hospital at the corner of Weldon-road and Hospital 
Bridge-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr, F. W. 
Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham :— 

Messom & Sons, Twickenham*........ £6,780 


WAKEFIELD.—For the pulling-down of the Hare- 
wood Arms, ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” and other shops adjoining 
thereto, situate in Kirkgate, and the erection of new 
hotel and three shops, Mr. Aroold 8S. Nicholson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, City-chambers, Wakefield, Quantities 
hy Architect :— 

Builders : W. Kitson & Sons, Wakefield £1,262 11 f 

Joiner ; C. ®quires, Wakefield ........ 543 76 


Slater: 8, Atkinson, Wakefield........ 56 24 
Plumber: H. Gillott, Wakefield ...... 269 00 
Plasterer: T, E. Senior, Wakefield .... 126 19 0 
Painters: C. Turner & Sons, Wakefield 19 00 


: Total £2,267 5 3 
[Architect's estimate, £2,276.] 


WEST HAM.—Accepted for cleansing, repair, and 
painting of schools, for the Education Committee, Mr. 
W. Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, London, E.C, :— 

Colegrave-road School. 





H. C. Horswill. Canning Town .... £190 0 0 
Holbrook-road School. 
Cc. J. Kemp, Forest Gate ......... . £256 0 0 
Stock-street School. 
Measor & Son, Canning Town ....., £204 7 6 
St. James’s School, 
W. J, Clemens, Stratford .......... £82 0 0 


North-street School. 
tty ON or oiouctss555s 
‘yfield Truant Schook.— Outfit jor Handicraft Cent 
Educational Supply  Assocfation, Pee 


£43 10 0 


WIMBLEDON.—For erecting a pair of semi-de 
houses in Durham-road, Raynes Park, for Mr. i Witte 








THE FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Head Office: 30, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


BONDS for the DUE FULRILMENT of CONTRACTS. 


REASONABLE RATES. 


Non-Tariff Office for Workmen's Compensaticn Risks. 





Kundt. Messrs. Belfrage & Saville, architects, 27, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 
W. PAFRG.:< covcccccccccccccccss £1,480:15° 0 
W. H. Gaze & Sons..........+- 1,395 0 0 
MF. UOT cc ciseccccecicecss Sere we 
J. Shorter & Co........ tisbhenss He 
F. T. Bruton & Sons............ 1,200 0 0 
J. Sullock & Sons ........ cvesss Sane 0 8 
J. Ok BOOS isscccssccsccsss ee 2 
W, To NONE. sic ova ccccucccss: 210020 @ 
We. As MOGs. cviccccsccssscces 3,100-0 0 
WODAEE TOs. 5.0405 65os0a0e sees (ee ee 
Spinner & Garris ........++..-+ 1,188 0 0 
ie Oe OE Seccccdebccosse, Aer OL 8 
WwW. R. Allflatt......... S cst oe holo 
G. Cook. juno. ert ccccccetoces 1,095 00 
B. Smith & Oo., Ltd. .....ccceccese 1,098 0 0 
TE, J. OOO iciviicsdcrescoevs Lome eo D 
ER eee pcegueeseess . rete ee 
WD, SRBWNOO: ncicvcecnwebiecsueae 9510 0 0 
a oT * cebbe ne 950 0 0 
Dears AO 5s%0-0 ees obeeesina ve 928 0 0 
Possell & OO. ..rccocccccssccces 900 9 0 
J. Lawraoce...... Sessa saeeese 899 15 0 
ee rrr ec ee ee 86% 610 
BIR 70. .4:6.0.000 diesen eaesie 72 0 0 
J; MIRON 5 cae beseedceeranee 760 0 0 
Jey MERROUADG | cnacccccevseee... aan ue 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—The responsibility of sigueu aruicies, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu. 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ublication, is given 
subject to the my roe of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the ditor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. The Editor cannot undertake to read and 
consider articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
type-written. 

All communications regarding lite and artistic 
natters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
-elating to advertisements and other selneieey busi- 
1es8 matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER. 
wd nat ta the Baitre 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER 6G TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc. 
BEST WORK ONLY. 


Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 
Tiles always in Stock. 











Applications for Prices, etc., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal! Green, London, €E. 





The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


ELUATE, for Hardeni Wa fi 
Preserving Building Materia oe? and 





Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limiteg 


incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and O. Trask 
. The Doulting Stone Co.). Stn, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, aries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. [ Telephone No. «4 


Westminster. 
METCHIM ¢ SON {*'cikmenrstane ce” 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1908, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-. 


GRICE & CO., 


ADDISON WHARF, 191. Warwick Rd., KENSINCTON, 
FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 


CAEN Stone { For et and 
in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & othcr Floors. 








STONE . 
MERCHANTS, 











Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asohalte 


CoNTRACTORS TO 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





‘Drop Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimeae Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System 





Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & COQO., LTD. 


in the Kingdom. 


Telephone: 
457 North (3 lines). 


Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W: 


Works: 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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